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O working-man should marry or aspire to be the 
herd of a family of children.” 
This statement was made by a capitalist in 
Chicago when, in the pending labor troubles 
there, a body of working-men represented to him that their 
wives and children are suffering for the necessaries of life. 

The words of the capitalist have been heralded over the 
country as sensational. Yet the declaration they convey 
is as matter-of-fact as the wages paid labor. 

You know the business principle on which the work- 
ing-man is paid. His labor is 
bought as corn or hogs are 
bought. If labor is scarce, 
the price he gets is raised. 
If labor is plenty, he gets the 
bare cost of his living. The 
harder the times, the less he 
is worth, but he is never worth less than the price of his 
living. He can’t be paid less than this and work. If he 
is paid more than this, competition for his job becomes 
so great, wages are reduced. The tendency is always to 
pay a man just enough to keep him working. And this 
does not include a family. Wages are fixed by the neces- 
sities of the single man. The percentage of single men 
at work is always greater than the percentage of married 
men. Statistics show this. If one of the latter refuse to 
accept the wage on which the former can live—very well; 
let him go. There is a single man to take his place, and 
glad to get it. So competition tends to keep wages down 
to the cost of the single man’s living. Here is where 
women acquire a natural personal interest in the wage 
question. If a working-man marries you, poor girl, busi- 
ness takes no heed of the fact that it costs more for two 
to live than one. When the baby comes, business, abso- 
lutely indifferent to the fact, does not raise your hus- 
band’s wages. What business does in effect is to say to a 
man: ‘‘ Here are your wages. We pay for what we get 
out of you. That's business. The rest is your own affair. 
Be reasonable and live alone. Take a wife, pinch, screw, 
squirm, struggle—fail. It’s all the same to ns, so long as 
your pickaxe falls regularly, so long as you have breath 
enough and heart enough to work.” 

Thus wages embody the plain, every-day doctrine of 
wealth concerning the wisdom of marriage among toilers. 
In the war of capital against labor, a natural right of wo 
man ie assailed—her right to be a happy wife and mother. 


<e.. 


RS. EMMONS BLAINE has accomplished a great 
stroke for the relief of the servant question. She 
has introddced business rule into house-work; she has 
made public the fact that domestic labor is an element of 
labor in general 
She has established an eight-hour working-day in her 
household, instead of the 
sixteen - hour working-day  j|j = 


commonly required of do- | Mrs. Blai 


mestic labor. She has two | Ref. 
shifts of servants, one of | a ormer 


which works from 6 A.M. 
to 2 Pp m..and then goes off, 
to be replaced by the other working till ten at night. 
Housewives the country over have caught their breath. 
They say this is absurd. It is too costly, therefore eter- 
nally impractical in the average household. 

To be sure, Mrs. Blaine’s scheme cannot be repeated by 
every woman who might like to try it. It requires con- 
siderable capital, which all housewives have not. But 


| Wages and | 
Marriage 





where Mrs. Blaine began, all housewives may start—with 


a principle of industrial progression. Mrs. Blaine knew 
that the eight-hour day is the working-day fixed by law 
in the interests of labor. Doubtless she asked herself, 
“Why should the persons who work for me be exempt 
from the benefits of this rule?” She could find no rea- 
son, for there is none, so she set about organizing her 
house-work on a reasonable basis with respect to the length 
of a day’s service. 

What is reasonable in Mrs. Blaine’s household is equally 
reasonable in every household. Means only-differ. The 
injustice of overworking a servant remains, whether your 
income is ten dollars a week or ten thousand. The fact 
is, in spite of the personal inconvenience it may be to in- 
dividual, housewives, domestic labor should share all the 
benefits of modern industrial progress. 

But how? 

Precisely in the way Mrs. Blaine has indicated. Begin 
somewhere, somehow, with a principle that the business 
world has tried and found successful. 

The history of the great labor movement is bound to be 
repeated in the household. The wise housewife will study 
the tendencies of this movement, know the rules it has 
established, and institute reforms accordingly. The end 
is certain to come—establishment of the rights of labor, 
even the rights of the ‘hired girl” —and to the housewife 
who anticipates this, great will be the reward. She will 
have no trouble to get a cook. Ay, more than this, she 
will get a cook who will stay. 


San. 


[X trusts $719,000,000 throttles the domestic economy of 

the housewife. For the lump of sugar she drops into 
her baby’s glass of milk she is dependent on the terms of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, that is capitalized 
at $125,000,000. During the morning she gives a sick 
child a cup of beef tea, and pays tribute to the powerful 
and iniquitous Dressed Beef 
and Packing Combine, where 
strength is measured by 
$100,000,000. The fruit she 
serves at luncheon she gets 
by supporting the United 
Fruit Company, that influ- 
ences the market with the force of $20,000,000. For din- 
ner she feeds her family on celery soup that savors of 
the Celery Trust’s $1,000,000; bread that is tainted with 
the American Flour Manufacturing Company’s $150,000, - 
000; butter that smacks of the evil the Farm and Dairy 
Product Company may do with $15,000,000 capital; vege- 
tables that grow and sell under the dominion of the 
Preserving Combine’s $10,000.000; ice-cream that repre- 
sents the horrors possible to be wrought with $60,000,000, 
the American Ice Trust’s capital, $15,000,000, the Milk 
Trust’s, and the Sugar Trust’s $125,000,000—a total of 
$200,000,000. Then a biscuit with some cheese and a 
demi-tasse means giving trusts a further hold on the 
family vitals to the extent of another $130,000,000—the 
combined wealth of coffee, cheese, and biscuit trusts. 
Of every dollar spent on food for the family it is esti- 
mated there is a net profit of 25 cents to trusts. The 
trust problem is a woman's problem. It figures up in 
her market bills, and may disorder the digestion of her 
children. What of a woman’s war on trusts? The house- 
wife has a tremendous power in the boycott. 
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SOCIETY for the Relief of Clever Women—that is a 
reform some good kind soul must institute one day. 
**Do you not get tired of being clever?” the thoughtful 
lover asked the clever woman he was courting. 
**Oh, so tired!” she sighed, and believing this was the 
greatest man of all—the Man who Understands a Woman 
—she married him. 
i And she was clever ever 


For the Relief of | after, only more so. 


i Marriage is not acondition 
| Clever Women | in which a woman may be 


=| the pretty, silly little thing 
she sometimes longs to be. 

Wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove—the essence of clev- 

erness—is the part the good wife is called upon to play. 

But the infinite weariness of being always smart—the 
destiny of the modern woman who succeeds! 

It is no longer necessary to be beautiful. They adver- 
tise in New York a cult of ugliness, which develops a 
charm in ugliness far surpassing beauty. Cleverness does 
it—the woman’s cleverness. When the eye falls on her 
weak points she dazzles with a flash of wit. Does the on- 
looker’s attention regard her positive deformity, she pa- 
rades it with an audacity that appalls criticism. It is all 
80 possible—to make a woman's cleverness atone for every 
lack in nature but her heart. That is where the weariness 
comesin. The clever woman must always astonish, amuse 
—absorb the attention, not the affections. She is ad- 
mirable, not attractive. Everybody wants to know her. 
Some would dare to marry her. None think of loving 
her. She is very lonely and very numerous these days of 
modern inventions. A mission should be started. Who 
will do it? 


fr 





THE OBSERVER 








HERE is a jolly old lady out in California who 
has kept up with the spirit of progress, and al- 
though she is eighty, she has just gone on de- 
veloping, with eyes and ears keen for facts and 

ideas bearing upon them. The best part of it all is she 
is somebody’s grandmother, and that somebody is a boy 
who lives in Borough of Bronx. Not long ago he was 
casting about for a calling in life, and on the scent for 
good ideas he wrote to his grandmother, setting forth the 
pros and cons of his case. ‘“‘ My dear grandson,” wrote 
this aged dame in response, ‘* because it is inexpedient 
for you to take a college course and adopt a profession, 
you need not, therefore, feel worried. The professions 
are crowded, and books do not necessarily produce suc- 
cessful professors. I would select for you the business 
of your grandfather. He was a blacksmith. The times 
have not left his business behind. It is as much in vogue 
now as it was in his day, ndtwithstanding the bicycle 
and the automobile. You have a special talent for mech- 
anism, you are fond of horses, and you have a kind beart. 
Therefore I would have you to be a blacksmith. Iron is 
the best of metals in which to work, the forge is a time- 
honored device since the day of King Solomon, and the 
calling is the most humane, inasmuch as you have to deal 
with God’s best gift to man, the horse. The hours of 
work are regular and wholesome. I know of no business 
containing purer sentiment, and none more conducive to 
manhood and health. Your time after working-hours is 
your own, and in it you can pursue such recreation as 
you desire. There is no reason why a blacksmith should 
not bea gentleman. Your grandfather was a gentleman.” 
And row the sentiment expressed in that old lady's letter 
has hypnotized the boy, and he is already apprenticed. 
He wonders he had not thought of it before. 


ea. 


NOTABLE among widows of the American generals 
who have given up their lives for their country is 
Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, notable for her geniality, for her 
generosity to soldiers’ widows and orphans, and for her 
ready wit and tact as a story-teller. She relates her ex- 
periences on the plains with a drollery and humor that is 
irresistible, intermingled with a quiet pathos that she un- 
derstands well how to employ. She related an incident 
recently that illustrates in what reverential awe she is 
held by those who served under her husband. ‘It was 
soon after my first book, Boots and Saddles, was publish- 
ed,” she said, ‘‘and that book, by-the-way, contained so 
many errors in diction that it really horrified me. No 
ove will ever know how I have been made to suffer on 
account of it. Those errors in cold type used to stand 
out in phosphorescent light on the walls in the still hours 
of the night and keep me awake. So I put the book 
away, and vowed never to open it again. One day a sol- 
dier from the West called upon me, and as I failed to 
recognize or to place him, he said, by way of establishing 
himself in my memory, ‘Why, I am the man you men- 
tioned on page —— of your book!’ After he had gone I 
felt curious to know in what relation he had crept into 
the book, so I was obliged to look in it, and on the 
page he specified I found a paragraph to this effect: ‘ The 
general and I were very cold and wet after our long drive 
in the storm. The hour was late, and we were weary, so 
after dry clothing was placed near the fire to warm we 
retired to our room. Presently there was a tap on the 
door, and « man handed us our night-clothes.’ This was 
how my caller had crept into page of Boots and 
Saddles, and he regarded the fact as a rare distinction.” 
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VEN the woman with the dixmond necklace has ber 

troubles. Not being the possessor of a diamond neck- 
lace, I have, perhaps, fallen into an error, since it is the 
owner of the diamond collar who, I 1m told, does not take 
unmixed delight in her bawble. Unless nature has en- 
dowed her with a neck of swaulike proportions, the wide 
collar deereed by Dame Fashion is so high that it is apt 
to be uncomfortable. And again, its metal setting makes 
it so stiff that when seated in her opera box the wearer 
must gaze straight ahead, for to turn her head will sub- 
ject her to the torture of numberless pricks and scratches. 
To be sure, this has its advantages, for it gives my lady 
the air of a Vere de Vere, even though her coat of arms 
was discovered only yesterday by some obliging man 
versed in the lore of heraldry. To the woman who 
values the artistic lines of a beautiful throat above the 
price of a diamond collar its possession is anything but 
one of unalloyed joy, for the metal is apt to rub off and 
leave a black line upon the fair skin, or it is so tight that 
a suspicious red mark appears, the forerunner of certain 
more objectionable lines that all the skill of the profes- 
sional masseuse can barely eliminate. So, after all, the 
woman who congratulates herself on being minus a dia- 
mond collar is not the pharisee she might be suspected. 
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T Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, which for more than 

a century has been the shrine of music and 
learning in America, was rendered, on March 

27 last, for the first time in America, Bach’s 

great Mass in B minor. It is in this quaint, 
historic town that have been kept alive the musical 
traditions of the early settlers, who were. essen- 
tially a music-loving people, and the recent cele- 
bration was car- 
ried out with 
quaint features 
suited to the his- 
toric atmosphere 
of the old Mo- 
yavian Church, 
which was made 
famous by Long- 
fellow in his 
“Hymn of the 
Moravian Nuns, 
upon the occa- 
sion of the conse- 
eration of Pulas- 


ki’s banner.” At 
the recent festi- 
val the great 


mass was divided 
by Mr. Wolle, or- 
ganist of the Mo- 
ravian Church, 
into two parts, 
which resulted in 
afternoon and 
evening sessions. 


The wisdom of 
this step is at 
once ——— 
when the length 
of the mass is 
considered, but 
the division, in 





truth, but helped 
to deepen the re 
ligious tone of 
the music feast, 
and was in keep- 
primitive Moravian custom. Upon the 
the festival, the choir, orchestra, 
were grouped about the organ in the 


BELFRY WITH TROMBONE-PLAYERS. 


ing with a 
occasion of 
and 


recent 


soloists 


choir-loft, whence Mr. Wolle conducted them, play 

ing when necessary. The singers and players took 
their places quietly and without ceremony. The 
soloists for the occasion were Miss Katherine E. 
Hilke, of New York City; Miss Lucy A. Bricken- 
stein, the soloist of the home church; Mrs. W. 
L. Estes, of South Bethlehem; Mr. Nicholas Louty, 


of Philadelphia, and Mr. Arthur Beresford, of Bos- 
ton 


Before each musical session a group of twelve 
trombonists summoned the people by the playing 
of old chorales from the belfry of the church. Even 


the practical nineteenth century dress of the play 


ers did not detract from the interest in this solemn 
feature of the afternoon. The music began at four 
o’clock. The opening bars of Bach’s great composition 


found the old church crowded to its utmost with listen 
ers as eager, and in every way as appreciative, as those 
who gather at the Bach Choir concerts in London. 

The introduction of the trombones to announce the 
commencement of the sections of the great mass is at 
first thought, and to modern minds, suggestive of the 
saireuth performance of “ Parsifal,” and it comes as a 
surprise to learn that the use of these instruments at 
religious services has obtained in Bethlehem since the 
year 1741. They are used to announce “in lieu of 
passing bell the death of church members; to heighten 





the solemnities of burial- f ea 
service, and to impart the 
majesty of sound on high 
feast days and holy days 
to the musical portion of 
the liturgical service.” 
There is a pretty legend 
in connection with this 
practice. Formerly the 
Trombone Choir was wont 
to perform its solemn 
functions from the roof- 
baleony of old Colonial 
Hall. Here upon the oe- 
casion of the passing away 
of one of the members of 
the little community the 
instrumentalists performed 
their solemn part. It 
was at the beginning of 
the French and Indian 
War. On the island in 
the river the savages were 


ambushed in preparation 
for an attack. Presently 
the mysterious voices of 


the trombones spoke. They 
swelled through the trees, 
crossed the river and 
reached the hiding-places 
of the waiting enemy. To 
these the strange sounds were nothing less than the 
voice of the Great Spirit warning the white faces 
against their attack. It is said that the warriors were 
so awed by the sounds that they stole stealthily away 
and never thereafter molested the quiet folk of Beth- 
lehem. 

The reputation of the little American town of Beth- 





THE CHURCH, BETHLENEM, BUILT IN 


1803 


lehem is already a wide one. It is based equally upon 
the location in the beautiful Lehigh Valley, upon its 
famous schools and quiet Moravian colony. Commer 
cial have turned upon it, and great iron 
works are in successful operation there in which mas- 
sive steel plates and rifled guns for our warships are 
forged. Modern industries thrive in Bethlehem. Yet 
upon entering its precincts the stranger at once is im 
pressed by distinctive characteristics; its intellectual 
and religious activity, the scholastic atmosphere, and 
especially its high musical 
standards. The little town 
may be said to have been 


eyes been 











founded by a musical peo- 











ple. Its early settlers 
were Moravians associated 
with and protected by the 
benevolence of the dis 
tinguished Countess Ben 
igua von Zinzendorf, who 
established the now cele- 


brated school for girls in 
1749. The emigrants came 
from Poland, the land of 
music and sentiment ; 
from Germany, with its 
heritage of mighty cho 
advanced music 
forms, and religious activ 
ity; and from persecuted 


rales, 








Moravia. They brought 
with them much musical 
knowledge and many of 











the simple instruments of 
the time. 
A very large proportion 





of the new-comers were 








men and women of culture 





and liberal education cou- 
pled with remarkable in- 
dustry. Almost simulta- 

















neously with the building 
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of the first log cabins in 
1741, a school was erect- 
ed. Nine years after its 
rise we find a substantial 


THE FIRST 











ONE OF THE OLD BUILDINGS. 


stone schoolhouse was erected, and by the latter part 
of the eighteenth century the reputation of the insti 
tution and the thoroughness of its teachings had made 
the town famous among the New-World residents. 

The musical ambition of the town steadily increased 
in the early part of the present century, so much so 
that a performance of Hi ydn’s “ Creation” became pos- 
sible and was given in the Moravian Church in 1811. 
An idea of what such musical enterprise meant may 
be gained by recalling the fact that Haydn’s work was 
at that time still a novelty in Europe, having received 
its first representation in the Old World in 1800. 


The outward circumstances of the life of Mr. J. 
Fred. Wolle, through whose ardent love for Bach’s 
music Bethlehem is indebted for its musical prom- 


inence in the present day, curiously enough are not 
unlike those attendant upon the life of the “ father of 


organists” himself. Both came from musical stock. 
Both were bred among churchly associations. The 


wonderful Bach family with its common possession of 
the musical gift is too familiar a subject to require 
outlining here. The figure of this modern disciple of 
Bach is an interesting one. An ancestor was among 
the first emigrants to arriv> at the little settlement. 
He was conspicuous among the community for his mu- 
sical gifts. Another was trombonist and bass soloist 
in the Moravian church choir for fifty years, while still 
a third, the grandfather of the present conductor, pre- 
sided over the organ of the church of which his son 
later occupied the pulpit. Mr. J. Fred. Wolle, the 
present organist, through whose efforts the master- 
piece was recently given, has been for twenty years a 
close student of the Cantor’s music. He is a masterly 
performer upon the organ, known to metropolitan 
critics, and a member of the Organists’ Guild of 
America. 

In 1888 the St. John “ Passion” music had its first 
production in Bethlehem, under the direction of Mr. 
Wolle. In 1894 was given Bach’s “Christmas Ora 





CLERGY 


HOUSE, ERECTED LN 1741. 
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torio.” From this time Mr. Wolle gave his attention 
to the study of Bach’s organ music exclusively, and 
against many discouragements at last succeeded in 
organizing (in December, 1898,) the Bach choir of 
eighty voices, together with an orchestra of thirty- 
one instruments. The standards of music at Bethle- 
hem are higher than at any previous period of its ex 
istence. The performance of Bach’s great Mass in B 
minor, wherever given, must command a reverent at- 
tention from musicians, but the peculiarly romantic 
conditions under which it has been produced in Beth 
lehem gave the event an unusual significance. 
Apa STERLING. 
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ASA DE VLUDAS’ 


ows” 


the “ House of the Wid- 
carries with it a host of suggestions. 
It is a house in Havana, given over to shel- 
tering those women who have been deprived 
of husbands and means of support by the 
long, cruel war, and it was among the little fatherless 
children who live with their mothers in this home 
that the first kindergarten in Havana was started. 
It does not require a great stretch of the imagina- 


tion to picture the forlorn condition of these little 
ones. From birth, the sufferings and savagery of re- 


concentrado life had been their lot. To aid us in our 
work but little assistance was to be looked for from 
mothers whom years of misery and hardship had cast 
into a hopeless depth of apathy. Even had these 
mothers wished to make their children other than un- 
cared-for waifs, where could they have turned for 
help and support? 

Whatever else America may accomplish in the fu 
ture for Cuba, I am thankful for this—that from the 
sunny, play education of our children one bright ray 
has entered among a tiny circle of little ones far down 
in Cuba And this touch of the beauties of Northern 
child life, which has penetrated into Havana, is large 
ly due to the generosity of Mrs. Ludlow. It was at 
her bidding and by means of her support that I gath 
ered about me the first morning circle of little dark 
skinned faces—the kind of circle in which almost every 
little American child his bright “ good-morn 
ing songs 

In true kindergarten fashion, we set to work with 
whatever material we had at hand. All my directions 


sings 


were given first in Spanish, then in English. We 
began to learn a couple of 

_— o_o songs; we were sunk in 
= hs ae the mysteries of the first 






simple paper-folding; we 
talked about things that 
Cuban, as well as Ameri- 
ean, children have about 
them and must learn to 
know—the beauties of Na 
ture, her bounties and her 
ways. 

One day I was trying to 
show the children how 
everything around us had 
its own way of helpful- 
“Where do we get 
our wood for building?” I 
asked. “ From the trees,” 
they answered. “ Where 
the water to drink?” “ The 
rain and the springs,” was 
the reply. “ Where do we 
get our food—who gives it 
to us?” I asked, expecting 
them to answer, “God 
gives it.” Instead, up 
piped three little voices, 
* Los Americanos!” 

When the mornings come to a close there is just one 
universal demand for “More, more!” And _ then, 
“ Please don’t send us away!” This devotion to their 
work makes the children deeply interested, and eager 
to see new things and quick to appreciate them. One 
day when they were learning the “ Red, White, and 
Blue” a little fellow suddenly called out excitedly, 
“Why, those are our colors, too! We can sing that 
song for Cuba!” And now, “ Three cheers for the red, 
white, and blue!” rings out each morning for their 
country and ours alike 

Companionship of an orderly, civilized type had long 
been unknown, and very soon the good effect of this 
new influence became apparent. The children grew to 
respect one another’s rights, became less like small 
savages And yet little characteristics of their race 
continually appear under all sorts of guises. One day, 
when we were working with the sphere and circle, I 





ness. 





KINDEKGAKTEN DOLL 


had the children draw circles 
on their papers, and asked 
them to name them. I went 


round the class, allowing each 
child to tell me individuall 
what his circle represented, 
and out of the twenty-five chil- 
dren, twenty named various 
pieces of money—the centavo, 
the peso, and so on. The little 
row of dolls which the children 
made all by themselves is cer- 
tainly characteristic. There is 
the negro woman, in a low- 
waist gown, with a bunch of 
red feathers in her hair; and 
the Spanish lady, her child 
with her, and her omnipresent 
fan in her hand. One doll is 
favored with a crown of real 
hair, cut from vhe head of a 
companion. For each doll a 
petticoat was made of a piece 
of exercise paper all scribbled 
over. 

Somehow the idea of honesty 
—our most prized possession— 
seemed -hardly innate in our 
little charges. A great oppor- 
tunity for inculecating this vir- 
tue is offered by the kinder- 
garten games. Miss Gill, the 
head worker in Cuba, told me 
how, in the course of a single morning, she watched 
the revolutions in the sentiment of her class on this 
question. She says that the children were playing a 





A LITTLE SIX-YEAR-OLD. 


game in which the one in the centre had to cover his 
eyes. At the start it seemed to be a huge joke to 
have him peep through his fingers, but after a while 
the sentiment was all in favor of extreme honesty. It 
would have made a fetching 
picture if a snap-shot could 
have been had of the small ras- 
cal who, as successor to the dis- 
graced peeper, nearly dug his 
eyes out with his fingers to 
prove his superiority to temp- 
tation. 

The older generation cannot 
be taught much, perhaps, but 
in a very small, unpretentious 
way, we are trying to open the 
eyes of the Cuban boys and 
girls to those industries which 
will claim their attention as 
men and women. 

The children are not the only 
eager aspirants to the privi- 
leges of a kindergarten. With 
a view to spreading a know- 
ledge of the system among the 
older girls and women, I 
opened my class to normal 
students the second day of its 
existence. That day there 
were five girls to witness the 
proceedings; on the following 
day thirty applied for admit- 
tance—certainly a suggestive 
indication of the intellectual 
avidity of these people. The 
original five students remained 
as faithful observers; and since 
then one of them, Mrs. Amer- 
ica Farres, fired with enthusi- 
asm for the work, has estab- 
lished a kindergarten of fifty 


children of the “ Bandera de Jesu” in the Cerro, an- 
other home for destitute women and children. 

The little six-year-old girl whose picture is given 
came to the kindergarten, which has been established 
in Remedios, after an experience so pathetic that it 
hardly finds place in our range of possibilities. The 
war had left her without father or brothers; she had 
no sisters, and her mother had deserted her. Homeless, 
absolutely forlorn and uncared for, the little one pre- 
sented herself at the house of the mayor, the alcalde, 
to beg and gain admission into one of the homes. The 
— required her to have a physical examination, 
and so, all alone, the forsaken child trotted to the 
physician, as she was bidden. When she received her 
certificate of examination, back again she went to the 
mayor in order to have the paper signed, and was at 
last considered eligible for admission into the home. 
She applied, papers in hand, to the door of the home, 
and her term of wandering was at an end. 

When the proper materials arrive in Cuba—which 
will be soon—the normal training will begin in ear- 
nest. A corps of teachers is to be sent out from the 
States. Under these, normal classes for teachers will 
be established throughout the jsland with a view to 
ultimately placing proper Cuban teachers in the pub- 
lie schools. At present education is of the most an- 
tiquated type. There is no class-work at all; instruc- 
tion is wholly individual. Each child is called up to 
the teacher’s chair, recites his lesson rapidly, and takes 
his seat again. 

Judging by past experience, however, there is little 
doubt that modern methods will be eagerly accepted, 
for thus far no trouble has been experienced in the 
introduction of new ideas. And here and there one 
comes upon a struggling, groping aspirant to better 
things, hopelessly following the lead of some long-for- 
gotten educator, under the blind illusion that he is on 
the right road at last. 

It is natural enough for one to wonder what is the 
ultimate purpose of all this work. Only one motive 
can be ascribed, that of carrying out the idea with 
which the United States first espoused the cause of 
Cuba—to make the Cubans a wll eatersine and self- 
respecting people. That the future holds a long process 
in store for us there can be no doubt. But when once 
we have made the Cubans a self-respecting nation, the 
rest will follow with comparatively little trouble. To 
win this first step in the work that faces us, we must 
help Cuba to gain knowledge of and confidence in her 
own resources; we must show her people how to be- 
come a simple and hard-working nation. 

As often as I have tried, I have found the boys 
deeply interested in agriculture—an entirely new phase 
of employment to them. In the little country town 
where I worked with my boys, the small experiments 
turned out huge successes, and my little agricultural 
lessons bore fine fruit. From the very start the boys 
were charmed with the idea of sowing seeds—quite an 
unheard-of thing—and having a school garden. After 
a few lessons.queer little patches began to appear on 
the ground about the homes of my newly initiated 
farmers. Slowly these developed into little gardens. 

The little girls we set to sewing, just like other little 
girls all over the world. For the women tremendous 
possibilities exist in fruit-preserving. The fruit crops 
are very large, and the demand of the people for their 
dulce is universal and constant. 

Thus, I think we may honestly consider that we 
have an expansive, but at the same time definite, field 
within which, as educators, to work—a field which in 
the past has been barren and pitiful beyond words, at 
present is rugged but enticing. 

ZitLan J. Levy, 
Representing “The Caban Orphan Fond,” 
in Santa Maria, Cuba. 
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LILLIAN BELL. 
From Photograph Copyrighted 1900, by Alfred Cox, Chicago, Llinofs, 


ISS MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of 
Red Pottage, the Danvers Jewels, Diana Tem- 
pest, and other novels, belongs to the young- 
er branch of the Marquis of Cholmondeley’s 
family, which has been’ established in 
Cholmondeley Castle since the reign of William the 
Conqueror. We in America are, however, more interest- 
ed in the fact that Miss Cholmondeley is a great-niece 
of Bishop Heber, and it was in the house where he 
lived as rector of Hodnet that she was born. Miss 
Cholmondeley was brought up on a solid foundation 





MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of Red Pottage. 


of English literature in the very library where her 
great-uncle the bishop used to write his sermons, and 
no doubt the very volumes that she read were those 
whose pages had been turned by that poet’s fingers. 
Miss Cholmondeley has great popularity in America, 
where the Danvers Jewels was first published anony- 
mously, in serial as well as book form. 

Miss Mary Johnston is on the top wave of popularity 
now through her book To Have and to Hold. As for 
Miss Johnston herself, she will never allow her person- 
ality to be exploited. She has been in New York for 
some time, but up to the present writing has denied 





herself to the interviewer. She thinks, with Mr. Kip- 
ling, that an author’s work is all that the public 
should be interested in. At the same time it 1s but 
natural, if one likes a book, to want to know something 
about its writer. A well-known publisher, who was 
the first to call upon Miss Johnston in her Southern 
home, thought when she came into the room that she 
must be a younger sister of the novelist, who was com- 
ing in to pave the way for the appearance of the real 
heroine. His astonishment was great when the dainty 
little creature announced that she was Miss Johnston. 
It is curious that so slight, so delicate, and so femi- 
nine a woman as Miss Johnston should be the author 
of such virile and masculine stories; but then we have 
a somewhat similar case in Charlotte Bronte. When 
Jane Eyre was published it struck a new note in novel- 
writing, and was for a long time believed to be the 
work of a man. 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne has more than realized 
the expectations of her admirers in her performance of 
the mother in Mrs. De Mille’s and Miss Ford’s play, 
“The Greatest Thing in the World.” Every one who 
saw Mrs. Le Moyne in “The Moth and the Flame” 
and in “ Catherine” was convinced that an actress of 
rare gifts was before them. Her methods were her 
own, and though not traditional, they were convine- 
ing and captivated the public. It is a pleasure to 
know that Mrs. Le Moyne is reaping her reward, not 
only in compliments, but in dollars. ; 

Women playwrights seem to be coming to the fore. 
There was a time when managers turned a deaf ear to 
the feminine dramatist, but to-day she has as good a 
chance as a man. It all depends upon her wares. 
Among the recent acquisitions to the guild are Mrs. 
Richardson and Miss Furness, who have made a 
great success with the “ Pride of Jennico,” and Mrs. 
De Mille and Miss Ford. who have made such a success 
with “ The Greatest Thing in the World.” Mrs. De 
Mille is the widow of the well-known playwright, whom 
she helped very much in his dramatic work. Miss 





MRS. HENRY C. DE MILLE AND MISS HARRIET FORD. 
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Ford has been an actress, and she has also written 
short. plays and monologues, among the latter many 
that Mrs. Le Moyne has recited. 

Every- housekeeper is waiting with interest the result 
of Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s experiment with the eight- 
hour labor law in the kitchen. It is all very well for 
Mrs. Blaine, who has a house full of servants, to regu- 
late matters so that each one will have but eight hours 
of work a day. But what about her less fortunate 





ELLEN TERRY, 
As Clarisse de Malucon in “ Robespierre.” 





SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE 
From Photograph Copyrighted 1900, by Aime Dupont, 


sisters who have but one small “ slavey ” to do all the 
work? Can she put this eight-hour law in practice? 
I doubt it. No more, in fact, than her mistress, who 
probably works as many hours on her own lines. After 
all, do servants have more than eight hours a day of 
actual work? Are there not many times that they 
ean take a half-hour or an hour for rest? No doubt 
the condition of domestic service needs looking into, 
and every experiment in the right direction will prob- 
ably work out salvation to some one—mistress or 
maid. My sympathies are on both sides—with the 
mistress who is tormented by incompetent servants, 
and the servant who is tormented by an incompetent 
mistress. 





MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of To Have and to Hold. 


Miss Lillian Bell will have to recall her volume on 
The Love-Affairs of an Old Maid, and substitute it 
with a volume on the love-affairs of what the Social 
Register describes as a “ married maiden.” Miss Bell 
wields a sprightly pen, and whatever she would have to 
say upon the subject would be entertaining reading. 

Miss Ellen Terry, who has recently been welcomed 
back to Sir Henry Irving’s company, after a severe 
illness, has been delighting New York theatre-goers 
with her sympathetic interpretation of the character 
of Clarisse de Malucon in “ Robespierre.” Hers is a 

rsonality which is always dear to American as to 
English friends. J. L. G. 
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OMETIMES I kind of feel as though the hand of 
Providence was in it.” said Lucy Ellen. reflective 
ly I've thought of buying a ‘front’ for nearly 

years, but every time I get pretty near 

what I thought likely it would cost something 
happened. The first time I had to have new wall-paper 
on Sister S'liny’s room. The rain come in, and the green 

ill run together. It didn’t show much under the window 

but S'liny said ‘it looked so much like mussy sea-weed 

that it made her seasick.’ Then when I made a new cov 
ering for her lounge, she said she couldn't stand the 
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change, nohow. So I had to get Mr. Simkins to send 
clear to Boston to match the old pattern. It cost an aw- 
ful sight,” added Luey Ellen, but with an undercurrent 
of pride in the words. ‘*They do say as how Queen 


Victoria can’t stand any change in her furniture. Sister 
8'liny has notions too, you know.” 

Mrs. Tuttle did know. The entire village felt a per 
sonal interest and gratification in S'‘liny—whose name, as 
inscribed in the family Bible, was Selina. In later days 





‘IT HAS 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


or in more modern nomenclature, her illness would have 
been called nervous prostration In Banbury, however, 
there was a veneral feeling that it would have been im 
pious to diagnose the exact cause of the chronic invalidism 
of the y Slater girls.” Nor were the vari- 
ous phases of her illness to be defined in medical phrase 


inger of the “ 


ology. She was ‘‘ took.” was ‘‘ consid’rable ailin’,” was 
peaked” or “slim.” She had “‘ turns” and *‘ notions ” 
and spells ss 


I thought I'd just run in to show you the Camberwell 
Gazette that my daughter Julia's just sent me,” resumed 


Mrs. Tuttle ‘It has an advertisement of the loveliest 
false ‘ front I don't believe anybody could tell it from 
real hair This hair-dresser’s come from the city, and 


Julia says she’s all the fashion in Camberwell. 
ing to have a new switch herself.” 
I haven't my glasses—I suppose it costs an awful 


She's go- 





sight?” murmured Lucy Ellen, feasting her eyes on the 
accompanying illustration, representing a luxurious 
front” that would come well down over the forehead 


and cover any enlarging area of bakiness at the back of 
on either side were six waves, arranged with 
asymmetry perfect as though carven, that one felt in 
stinctively would never come become disar 


one’s crown 


‘out” of 
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ranged under whatever exigency of weather or stress of 
exercise 

‘The best is the cheapest,” returned Mrs. Tuttle, judi- 
cially. ‘*I understand that this is a special offer.” 

‘You see, I don’t get much chance to lay up money,” 
resumed Lucy Ellen Folks buy their boys’ clothes 
over in Camberwell now. Time was when everybody in 
Banbury thought they couldn’t get along without me 
every spring, regular as sulphur and molasses, to make 
the children’s jackets and trousers. These days, all I get 
to do is braiding a rug or piecing a quilt now and then. 
But then, I’m not paid for sitting still and doing no- 
thing,” added Lucy Ellen, briskly. ‘‘Going? Much 
obliged for the paper. I'd like to look it over again.” 

Time had been when Lucy Ellen’s tones and motions 
were always brisk. If there were now sometimes dul- 
ness in the one and heaviness in the other, perhaps it was 
not the years only that were accountable. 

The moments in which Lucy Ellen did nothing were 
few indeed, for besides the never-failing round of house- 
hold duties was the care of her invalid sister; and S'liny’s 
demands, having their origin chiefly in ‘“ notions” 
though they did. were many and inexorable. Had there 
ever come an instant’s breathing-space upinterrupted by 
the call from above to ascertain if the pork-barrel had 
not sprung a leak or the bulkhead been left open? Or 
when had Lucy Ellen sunk into wearied slumber unbrok- 
en by the tones from the adjoining room—penetrating as 
those of a mosquito?—‘‘ Lucy Ellen, come quick: I'm 
a-falling!” 

The rescue always proved her safe in her feather bed, 
but not Heaven's own assurance could have eradicated 
the notion of that wild de 
scent through nothingness 
from 8’liny’s mind 

Lucy Ellen could not 
even say her prayers in 
peace. Usually Saturday 
morning was her time for 
self-examination and self- 
mortification, not only be- 
cause of the close ap- 
proach of the Sabbath, but 
because outward and visi- 
ble signs of purification 
by broom and soapsuds as- 
sisted the inward process 
It was a season also of 
special trial, in that S’liny, 
when she came down to 
dinner, was sure to notice 
if a piece of furniture was 
placed the fraction of an 
inch out of its former po 
sition. Though Lucy El 
len, from long experience, 
succeeded in avoiding .any 
marked appearance of 
change, to S'liny’s finer 
perceptions ‘‘ nothing felt 
the same,” and the result 
of the Saturday house- 
cleaning was generally 
that the invalid spent the 
afternoon on the bed, with 
smelling-salis at her nose 


There had been other 
moments in her life when 
what Lucy Ellen after 
wards tearfully called 
“the old Adam” in her 
had arisen against the 
household tyranny, but 


never to the point of open 
rebellion. Perhaps it was 
that the slow - gathering 
impalpable mist of years 
had condensed and shaped 
itself at last; it may have 
been that that advertise 
ment of the lovely ‘* front” 


focussed all the pent-up 
longing of years. Instead, 
as usual, of following 


S’liny to her room after 
dinner, to ascertain that 
the shades were drawn to 
the right degree and the 
pillows disposed at the 
proper angle, Lucy Ellen 
washed the dinner dishes 
with an ever-growing feel- 
ing of resentment against 
every body and everything, 
but which seemed to concentrate itself especially against 
S'liny. As she stood at the kitchen door, wringing out the 
last towel, the forces of nature without—it was a lovely 
day in early spring—the forces of her own nature within 
overcame the voice of the inflamed New England con 
science that whispered of S'liny and the utter abnegation 
of natural desire. The mists met to form the cloud-burst 
Incipient rebellion had ripened into the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Lucy Ellen tiptoed through S’liny’s room to her own 
chamber. It was not much more than a closet beneath 
the eaves, with one small window, stifling in summer and 
freezing in winter. The spare room, never occupied by 
a guest, was large and airy, but in the gable end of the 
house, and S’liny was unwilling that her sister should 
sleep so far from her and her nightly fall. From her 
upper bureau drawer Lucy Ellen took a queer pasteboard 
box, smelling of camphor. Its contents were a slender 
gold ring, a big silver watch, a few worn silver spoons, 
and a huge cameo brooch. Nothing there but was of 
slight intrinsic value. But they had been treasured by 
Lucy Ellen for many years as a sort of fetich, to be look- 
ed over Sunday afternoons, when she was dressed in her 
best merino gown and clean white apron. She looked 
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Y ELLEN’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


at her treasures now with eyes that greedily calculated 
their value at the second-hand shop in Camberwell. 

Long ago Lucy Ellen had sat in the village choir, and 
kept company with Hiram Millikin. When Camberwell 
built its town-hall, Hiram—he was a carpenter by trade— 
received a good offer to assist in the work. Lucy Ellen 
would have consented to the immediate marriage he 
urged, but for her sister's objections. But the mere men- 
tion of so momentous a change as leaving her native vil- 
lage gave S'liny ‘‘a turn.” She was never vociferously 
assertive. On this occasion she dropped her chin, rolled 
up her eyes, said; ‘‘It tires me to think of it,” and sank 
into a colossal silence, that was deaf to argument or en- 
treaty. Hiram, in quick anger at Lucy Ellen’s decision, 
said it must be *‘now or never,” so his sweetheart gave 
back the slender gold ring that had scarce had time to 
become warmed by the finger that wore it. 

The first news that reached Lucy Ellen of her whilom 
lover was that he had fallen from an upper scaffolding of 
the hall. There was no time for even a last good-by. 
Hiram sent back to her the little ring, and with it the 
watch that bad been his father’s, the cameo brooch with 
his mother’s hair in the back of the setting, that was his 
childhood’s strongest ussociation with that mother. 

As is so frequently the case when death has come by 
sudden accident, Lucy Ellen had never really grasped 
the fact that Hiram was dead. Her mental picture of him 
was always as she had seen hin’ lust, strong and ruddy, 
in the full stature of manhood, untarnished by years or 
the slow wasting of disease. That might have wouted her 
to the idea of death. She never got over the feeling that 
Hiram would walk in upon her with his old cheery greet 
ing. The fancy—if fancy it was merely, and not human 
vature’s desperate clinging to the mortal and visible as 
well—somehow linked Lucy Ellen's own life so indissolu 
bly with that of the lover who would never grow old that 
she had never actually accepted the fact that she was no 
longer Hiram’s sweetheart, but a woman who had long 
ago crossed the line that separates youth from middle age. 

S'liny’s notion, too, in regard to change, doubtless affect- 
ed Lucy Ellen's habit of mind. Only in one particular 
did she realize that years had passed since Hiram Millikin 
bade her good-by. Her skin might be sallow and wrin 
kled, her eyes have lost their brightness, if only her hair 
had not fallen out! Despite the tonic influence of various 
herbs, the parting had grown ever wider, the hairs on 
either side scantier, till in the near distance Lucy Ellen 
beheld herself as bald as Deacon Tebbitts 

Camberwell was ten miles distant from Banbury, but 
by walking rapidly, and with possible lifts from friendly 
teams, Lucy Ellen calculated she could cover the distance 
there and back before durk. She looked again at the cut 
in the Camberwell Gazette, her heart aflame with the joy 
of approaching realization. To own a ‘** front” like that 
would be not only to secure her youth, forever safe from 
the vicissitude of time, and independent of the over- 





“SHE 


WELD THE CANDLE 


HIGH,” 








vaunted properties of catnip or wormwood. She put on 
her hat with its pink roses, tied beneath her chin with 
blue ribbons, and the jaunty fringed mantle that made 
‘*Miss Lucy Ellen” and her assumption of youth the 
laughing-stock of rosy-cheeked boys and girls, as with 
perky, lightsome step she tiptoed up the meeting-house 
aisle. ith a green pasteboard box under her arm, 
Lucy Ellen stole through her sister’s room again—it was 
the only exit from her room—and out into the sunshine. 

Beneath the tangible motive—though she did not know 
it—lay the primal impulse of the spring-time the great 
swelling tide of love made visible in outward nature, in 
the swelling buds and flushing fields and song of birds; 
and in human nature, of the reawakening of that hunger 
for love that is so loath to relinquish that which seems its 
last little claim to that with which all the world is over- 
flowing. 

When Lucy Ellen returned, S’liny was still on the bed. 
She was never openly reproachful to any fancied neglect 
on the part of Lucy Ellen: as now, she merely looked an- 
gelic and sighed—a sigh that hinted of the volumes ir the 
hands of the recording angel of her own long-suffering 
under trial and provocation; there was a hint, too, in ner 
manner as she murmured she “didn’t want nothing to 
eat,” that she should soon be where she could feast upon 
the heavenly manna. 

For the first time since S'liny was ‘‘ took,” Lucy Tilien 
did not weakly succumb to this mute eloquence. Foi the 
first time, too, as she helped S’liny make ready for bed. a 
voice—she called it afterwards the voice of the Tempter 
—whispered to her. 

** Tell her her sickness is all fuss and fiddle-sticks! Tha‘ 
if she had to spend a day at the wash-tub or ironing-table 
it would be the best cure for her ‘notions.’ She ain't no 
more sick than Tam! She’s only just coddled herself into 
the idea, and I’ve been a fool to give into her. It would 
have been a good sight better for her, too, if I hadn't.” 

It was with ney too, that Lucy Ellen restrained 
herself from giving S'liny, as she would have given a 
fractious child, a good shaking. 

She closed the door between the two rooms, instead of 
leaving it ajar, as usual. If S'liny liked to fall clear 
through to China, she would not intervene. But S’liny 
displayed the tactics of a great generul. Instinctively she 








THE CONSUMERS’ 


HE Consumers’ League was the offspring, I may 

say, of the Working-Women’s Society, which was 

an organization formed to secure, through united 

effort, for women workers just treatment from 

their employers. During the winter of 1889-90 
the latter society instituted an investigation of the condi 
tions under which shop-girls were forced to work in New 
York city. Miss Alice Woodbridge, the secretary, wrote 
a report of this inquiry, and asked a few women who had 
prominently identified themselves with similar matters to 
meet in the rooms in Clinton Plave to listen to the read- 
ing of the report Among those who responded to the 
call were Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Helen Campbell, 
and myself. We were so amazed and horrified at the 
shocking conditions there revealed to us that we decided 
urgent measures must be immediately taken. We pro 
ceeded to interest a number of clergymen, who brought 
the matter to public notice at a mass-meeting, held in 
Chickering Hall, the following May, when a resolution 
was passed “that a committee be appointed to make a 
list which shall keep shoppers informed of such shops as 
deal justly with their employees, and so bring public opin- 
ion and public action to bear in favor of such employers 
as desire to be just, but are prevented by stress of com- 
petition from following their sense of duty.” 

Wi:n the hope of persuading the consumers of our city 
to recognize the power for good or evil which lies in their 
bands, we got out a list of the retail shops which conform 
to a certain standard; this is called our White List. At 
first there were only eight shops found that came up to 
our requirements of « Fair House. That number has 
been increased to forty, while in only one particular have 
we considered it necessary to raise the standard of eligi- 
bility, the amendment being that no stote can go upon the 
list in which the employees are not given the five legal holi- 
days, Fourth of suly, frere tgg Christmas, New- 
Year’s, and Washington's Birthday. The original require- 
taerts inade were as follows: 

A Fair House is one in which equal pay is given for 
work of equal value, irrespective of sex. In the depart- 
inents where women only are employed, in which the 
minimum wages are six dollars per week for experienced 
adult workers, and fall in few instances below eight dol- 
lars. In which wages are paid by the week. In which 
fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund for the benefit of 
the employees. In which the minimum wages of cash- 
girls are two dollars per week, with the same conditions 
regarding weekly payments and fine. 

Th a Fair House the hours are from 8 a.m to6P™M, 
which constitute a working-day—three-quarters of an hour 
being allowed for lunch, and a general half - holiday is 
given on one day of each week during at least two sum- 
mer months. In which a vacation of not less than one 
week is given, with pay, during the summer season. In 
which all over-time is compensated for 

A Fair House is one in which the work, lunch, and retir- 
ing-rooms are apart from one another, and conform in all 
respects with the present sanitary laws. In which the 
present law regarding the providing of seats for sales- 
women is observed, and the use of the seats permitted. 

A Fair House is one in which humane and considerate 
behavior towards employees is the rule. In which fidelit 
and length of service meet with the consideration whic 
is their due. In which no children under fourteen years 
of age are employed. 

hen the Consumers’ League was first organized a law 
already existed requiring seats to be provided for sales- 
women, but as it had never been enforced, that was one 
of the first evils the league undertook to mitigate, with 
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waited to concentrate her forces at the real point of at- 
tack. Lucy Ellen seated herself before the bureau, and 
with trembling hands untied a neat little box and took 
therefrom e. beautiful and luxurious “ front.” Anticipa- 
tion, for oace, had not outstripped realization; to Lucy 
Ellen’s aC.miring gaze, the hair was more beautiful in its 
reality than in its representation. She adjusted it careful- 
ly, smoothed down behind her ears the immaculate waves, 
and twisted the ends with her own scanty locks into a lit- 
tle knot behind. The red-brown hue of the ‘' front” 
hard'y .natched the color of her own hair, but, as the hair- 
dresser had said, it was betier than though it Was black, 
aod there was really no knowing what might have been. 
It was certainly very becoming, Lucy Ellen agreed, and 
had a look of nature calculated to deceive the most 
wary, 

Sic held the candle high above her head, that its light 
might fall at various angles on her new head-covering, 
reyarding herself the while with coquettish little ducks 
and frowns and a simpering smile. She lit another candle 
in a saner mood, a reckless extravagance, and placing one 
on either side of the little eight-by-twelve looking-glass, 
whispered the old question of the heart of youth, 


Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all ? 


and the glass answered the heart, and not the withered 
face under its crown of false, discordant locks, 


Thou art the fairest of them all 


When at last Lucy Ellen laid aside the “ front,” it was 
to fall asleep with the pleased consciousness—running 
through her slumbers—that the mirror held something 
very sweet und new, as a child dreams of its Christmas 


yy The next morning she set the breakfast tray 
on the light-stand by her sister’s head in silence. S’liny 
seemed still to be whetting her appetite for manna. With 


a last look at herself in the glass—it was wonderful how 
young the ‘‘front” benvath the nodding cabbage - roses 
made her look—Lucy Ellen stood on the threshold of her 
sister’s room. 

S'liny gave a hysterical shriek. 

“ Why—why—why—what has happened?” she gasped. 
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“It’s my new ‘front,’” answered Lucy Ellen, beaming- 
ly; for, fresh from the flattering mirror, pleasure in her 
acquisition took away apprehension of S’liny’s possible 
opposition or strictures. 

“It’s such a change!” murmured the invalid, turning 
her head upon the pillow. 

** My hair was real kind of thin,” said Lucy Ellen, with 
a little break in her voice. Face to face with life-long 
habit, it was not so easy to maintain an undaunted front. 

**I don’t think I can ever get used to it,” said S’liny, 
faintly. 

‘*It’s real pretty and becoming,” urged Lucy Ellen, 
tremulously. ‘‘If you could only kind of make up your 
mind, gradual, to get used to it, 1 could wear it for best, 
Sundays and Thanksgivings, at first, you know. I'd like 
real well to wear it, S'liny,” she added, piteously. 

But the feeling was already clutching her heartstrings 
that she had bartered the precious memories of her youth 
for a mess of pottage; that the Lord was dealing right- 
eously, if severely, with her for her sin of vanity. 

‘It makes me—tired—to look at you!” murmured 
S'liny, and closed her eyes. A ‘‘spell” or a “turn” was 
plainly imminent—all the more appalling that their cause 
or nature was absolutely unknown. 

For a full minute Lucy Ellen stood on the threshold. 
Then, slowly and sadly, she turned back into her own 
room. The cloud-hurst stayed its consequences; the Dec- 
laration of Independence was recalled. She took off the 
lovely “front,” and with calm, grim determination looked 
at herself in the glass. The mirror whispered back the 
truth. In the broad light of day Lucy Ellen saw the face 
of middle age, that had bartered ls ast, and had no future 
save that summed up in the round of Monday’s washing 
and Tuesday’s ironing — inexorable as the roll of the 
planets. Lucy Ellen knew now that Hiram would never 
come back; and would he look upon her in the other 
world, when she must tell him that she had “‘ swapped” 
the little gold ring, his father’s watch, and his mother’s 
brooch for a “front” of false hair that made 8’liny 
tired? 

When the “Slater girls ” came up the aisle of the meet- 
ing-house that Sabbath, S’liny, as usual, dragging on her 
sister’s arm, more than one person whispered: 

** How old Lucy Ellen is looking! Poor 8’liny!” 


LEAGUE—ITS BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


BY MRS. FREDERICK NATHAN, PRESIDENT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


the result that it was found that in some of the sho 
seats would be pro vided so as to conform to the law, while 
at the same time an unwritten law existed that forbade 
their occupancy by the girls. This form of abuse has been 
entirely overcome. 

The Mercantile Inspection Act, passed in 1896, allows 
minors to work more than ten hours a day for ten days 
before Christmas. The strain of this extra work has been 
feund to be very wearing upon the girls, and a well-di- 
rected effort has been made to get the merchants to pro- 
vide all employees with a supper each night, and also to 
give the girls a few days’ vacation after the holiday sea- 
son is over. In a certain large shop, where this had never 
been done, I approached the proprietor a couple of years 
ago, and had little difficulty in getting him to promise 
that the girls should have a few days if vest and recuper 
ation when the busy season was over. I found, however, 
that he forgot all about his promise, and I was forced to 
remind him of it, with the result that it bas since come to 
my ears indirectly that all the girls in that establishment 
are blessing the managers of the Consumers’ League. 
A few firms that, when approached by a committee 
from the league, refused to provide supper for their em- 
ployees during the holiday season, are now making capi- 
tal out of the fact that they do so. Some firms also ad- 
vertise extensively that their goods are made on ie 
premises. Whenever an advertisement of this sort is 
brought to our notice we endeavor to discover if it be 
true. We have found that some of these statements were 
not reliable. 

Tt would surprise the customers of many a fine shop, 
who are accustomed to the luxurious chairs and couches 
as well as all the conveniences with which the ladies’ rooms 
are furnished, if they could get a glimpse into the lunch 
and toilette rooms provided for the woman employees, 
I know of one where the reception-room forthe customers 
is as fine as any in the city, but when, two years ago, a 
saleswoman was suddenly taken ill, she bad to lie upon the 
bare floor of the toilette-room. A few years ago, in one of 
the largest shops, the lunch-room and the toilette-rooms 
were one and the same, and were in the sub-basement. 
At the time of my visit of inspection 1 discovered that the 
plumbing was in a most unsanitary condition. I imme- 
diately songht an interview with the head of the firm; 
and on stating my case he replied that he knew the room 
was not as desirable as it might be, but that really there 
was not a bit of spare room in the store; and this notwith- 
standing that it was one of the largest shops in the city. 
Nevertheless, I did not leave that man until I had per- 
sualed him to promise to see what could be done to im- 
prove the existing conditions. On inquiring a few days 
later, I learned that my representations had effected the 
removal of the lunch-room to an airy space on the sixth 
floor, where, moreover, comfortable chairs and tables had 
been placed for the weary workers. I could fill volumes 
with many similar incidents that have come to my notice. 

The Mercantile Inspection Act is a modification of an 
act drawn up in 1891 by the Working-Women’s Society, 
and indorsed before certain amendments were inserted by 
the Consumers’ League. From its enforcement we had 
hoped for great results; but, although under Mayor 
Strong a number of mercantile inspectors were appoint- 
ed and did their duty, under the later administration the 
have been dismi: on the plea that there is no appropri- 
ation for their salaries. This law is somewhat similar to 
that which obtains regarding the women workers in the 
factories of our land, and had it been maintained would 
have done much to ameliorate the condition of young 
women and boys working in the stores of this city. Short- 


ly after the dismissal of the inspectors, a Broadway firm 
advertised for children twelve years of age, in direct vio- 
lation of the law; and when a committee from the league 
called to remonstrate with the firm they were told it was 
an open secret that under the new régime the law was 
not to be enforced. At present the conléry inspectors of 
the Board of Health are called upon to make the investi- 
o— in addition to their regular duties, jut from the 
large number'of violations reported by the league to the 
Board of Health we are convinced of the necessity for 
specia] and thorough inspection. The work of the mem- 
bers of the league— both men and women—is entirely 
voluntary, with the exception of the work performed by 
the assistant secretary. 

The league is now endeavoring to stimulate a deman:| 
for the use of a Consumers’ Label, which shall be a guar- 
antee that garments so labelled are made under the best 
conditions. It has been found that three-fourths of the 
manufacturers interviewed are willing to use the label if 
the consumer demands it. When this label comes into 
popates use the sweating system will have received its 

ardest blow. The term ‘sweating system” has been de- 
fined by a committee of the House of Lords as a system 
which consists apparently in taking advantage of the ne- 
cessities of the poorer and more helpless class of workers, 
either by forcing them to work too hard or too long, or 
under unsanitary conditions, or for starvation wages, or 
by exacting what some would call an undue profit out of 
their labor. Our label is to be found on white muslin 
underwear, shirt-waists, corsets, and corset substitutes, 
skirt and stocking supporters, curtains, sheets, and pillow- 
cases manufactured under conditions investigated and ap- 
proved by the National Consumers’ League. The greater 
the demand for these goods, the more manufacturers will 
desire to use our label. 

Within the last few years leagues patterned upon the 
Consumers’ League of New York have been established 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Syracuse, Utica, Jer- 
sey City, and Chicago. The Chamber of Commerce of Vi- 
enna, Austria, has written asking to be favored with our 
annual report, saying that our efforts to prevent the eon- 
sumers from buying goods made in the sweat-shops and 
tenement-houses are most interesting. Just before the 
New York League was started, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to organize one in London, At the Interna- 
tional Congress last June interest in the plan was reawak- 
ened by what they learned of the results we have ob- 
tained in America, and it is now the intention of the 
English organizers to make a fresh start. The National 
Consumers’ League, composed of the various State organi- 
zations, has prepared a small pamphlet, which Professor 
Gide of Paris proposes to have translated for distribution 
in the Department of Sociology at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Members of the league refrain, as far as possible, from 
shopping after five o’clock and on Saturday afternoons. in 
the endeavor to aid the early-closing and half-holiday 
movements. We also urge the importance of refusing to 
receive packages delivered after 6pm. The men and 
boys who are employed in this branch of work must be 
at the stables at 7 a.M., and often their duties detain them 
so long that oa do not reach their homes until after 10 
P.M. ; and indeed during the busy seasons it is often nearer 
midnight; this means that they must go directly to bed 
in order to get sufficient sleep before the next day's task 
begins, and get no time for reading or recreation. In 
most large shops signs are hung near the delivery en- 
trances stating that no goods are received after 5 P.M. 
Why cannot the same rule be enforced in private houses? 
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Being the sixth paper of the BAZAR'S great series 
“ Women of the Bible.”’ Others to appear in the future 





are by BISHOP POTTER, BISHOP HURST, BiSH- [um 
OP DOANE, and PRESIDENT W.H.P. FAUNCE, [ee 
of Brown Untversity. a « 
ye is 
HE tendency in literature to idealize wo + 
man is one which is, on the whole, praise- f. 
worthy in its spirit and beneficent in its to 
i results. It is praiseworthy in its spirit be- a 
| cause it is an indication of the reverence te 
| in which woman is held by man. If the time [9 
should ever come when that reverence should be 


abated and woman should appear to ber compan 
ion less than she now appears to him, if she should 
ever exchange her supremacy of influence for an 
equality of power, he would lose in the transfer al 
most as much as she. It is beneficent in its re- 
sults because our life depends upon our ideals 
Because she is idealized by man, woman is inspired 
to her highest and noblest self; and man is in 
epired to be worthy the appreciation of the one the 
value of whose judgment he possibly overrates. 
Nevertheless, the philosophical student of human 
nature must recognize the fact that woman, no less 
than man, is composite in her character. She is 
not all celestial; all mothers are not like Raphael's 
Madonnas, nor like the Roman Cornelia; in her, as 
in her brother, virtue wins its victory by battle. If 
her temptations are different, they are not less per- 
ilous to character than those which assail man; she 
does not always win the victory; if Portia is true 
to life, so also is Becky Sharp; in short, woman is 
human, and the reverence to be paid to her is rev 
erence to be paid to a tempted. erring, sometimes 
defeated and sometimes victorious being, who is 
both heir of earth and heir of beaven, child of 





man, and child of Ged. Such a student will not fe 
forget the splendid influence which innumerable bye 


wives have exerted over their husbands, innumer 
able mothers over their sons;, neither can he forget 
that Catherine de’ Medici deliberately debauched 
her son to gratify her ambition; that the influence 
of Marie Antoinette brought Louis to the guillo 
tine; and the influence of Henrietta ber husband 
to the scaffold. 

The truth here stated is recognized by the Bible 
writers, who, preventing some idealized pictures of 
woman's character, have also, in some of their por- 
traits, exhibited with great frankness and fidelity 
this composite character of human nature as it is 
manifested in woman's life. Nowhere is, perhaps, . a 
this truth more clearly illustrated than in the por- Pe oh 
trait furnished us of Rebekah. ¢ itis, 

All that we know of her life is comprised in ly 

: 
t 
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three scenes—the courtship and marriage; the birth 
of the twins; the deception of the husband. 

The story of the courtship is a charming picture 
of the patriarthal time. Abraham, in his old age, 
fears lest his son Isaac shall marry a payan woman 
from the Canasnites, among whom the patriarch 
has his home. Race and religious feeling combine of 
to make such a marriage abhorrent to him. So ad 
he calls to him his faithful servant Eliezer, and 4 sl 
bids him go back to the land from which Abra- 














ham has migrate there from Abraham’s country 
find a wife for his son. Eliezer starts with unmistakable 
misgivings on this delicate mission of vicarious court- 
ship, taking with him presents to serve both as a pledge 
of his good faith and as a means of invitation to the 
maiden whom he may select. As he draws near to the 
city of Nahor, where his errand is to be consummated, 
his perplexity increases. He hits upon an ingenious ex- 
pedient to serve as a test of woman's character. In the 
Orient it was the function of women to come out from 
the city to the well, draw the water for domestic pur- 
poses, and bear it back to the city upon their heads. 
Eliezer resolves that as these maidens come out in the 
evening from the city to perform this service he will ask 
for a drink of water. Any maiden would me | graut 
such a request. But if any maiden does more, and of her 
own free will draws for his camels also, she shall be his 
choice. The camel is a great drinker. To draw for ten 
is no easy task. She who would undertake it must needs 
have good health as well as boundless good-nature. He 
submits this test to the God of Abraham in a very simple 
prayer. ‘* Let it come to pass,” he says, ‘* that the damsel 
to whom I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, 
that I may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will 
give thy camels drink also: let the same be she that thou 
hast appointed for thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I 
know that thou hast shewed kindness unto my master.” 
Even while he is offering his prayer Rebekah comes out, 
goes down the hewn steps to the well or cistern, fills her 
pitcher, and comes up again. She is fair to look upon, 
and Eliezer goes forward and prefers his request for a 
drink of water. She answers in almost the very terms of 
his petition. ‘‘ Drink,” she said, ‘‘and I will draw water 
for thy camels also, until they have done drinking.” 
How he followed the clew thus put into his hands, asked 
for the hospitality of her home, was welcomed to it, came 
under her father’s roof, but refused even to eat a meal 
until he had disclosed his errand, narrated the test which 
he had framed in his own mind, and the manner in which 
Rebekah had met it, and fulfilled his commission by offer- 
ing the hand of his master’s son in marriage, need not be 
narrated here in greater detail. 

To the father and mother the whole matter seems clear- 
ly to have proceeded from Jehovah. They give their 
consent, but they will not determine the issue of this 
maiden’s life for herself. ‘‘ We cannot,” they say, ‘‘ speak 
unto thee bad or good. Behold, Rebekah is before thee, 
take her, and go, and let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as 
Jehovah hath spoken.” He brings out the jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold, and the bridal raiment, to plead for 
him and for his master’s son. His mission is so success- 
ful that Rebekah, overruling the urgency of the parents 
that she wait at least ten days before she leaves her home 
forever, declares her decision to go at once, and starts 
immediately upon her homeward journey. Her meeting 
with the husband who has thus been chosen for her cannot 
be so well told as in the simple narrative of Scripture: 


And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the even-tide: and he 
lifted up his eyes, and saw, and behold, the camels were coming. And 
Rebekah lifted up ber eyes, and when she saw Isaac, she lighted off 
the camel. For she had said unto the servant, What man is this that 
walketh in the fleld to meet us? And the servant had said, It is my 
master: therefore she took a vail and covered herself. And the ser- 
vant told Isaac al! things that he had done. And Isaac brought her 
into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his 
wife; and he loved her: and Isasc was comforted after his mother's 
death. 


In this first scene the hes! qualities of Rebekah show 
themselves. She is full of eager life; glad to render ser- 
vice to an utter stranger; joyously goes beyond his re- 
quest in a service which involves no inconsiderable toil; 
welcomes him with pleasurable hospitality, though she is 
wholly ignorant of his purpose; is captivated by the frank, 
simple, and sincere spirit of her unknown lover's represent- 
ative, not less than by the generous gifts which in that lov- 
er’s name he bestows upon her; is led with that trusting 
disposition, which is one of the most captivating charac- 
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teristics of the true woman, to put her future destiny in 
the keeping of one of whom she knows nothing save what 
his ambassador has told her; and when the time of meet- 
ing with her future husband comes, modestly veils her 
beauty from his gaze until she has come into the tent of his 
mother—become as it were a part of the new household, 
and so may decorously unveil herself. This life is full of 
promise; end if the appeal to her ambition, made by the 
bracelets and the ear-rings, the jewels of silver and the 
jewels of gold, is not without its influence, yet it would 
be unjust to affirm that in this incident there is anything 
derogatory to the simplicity and the beauty of her char- 
acter. 

The next incident in her married life is the birth of the 
twins, Esau and Jacob, thirty years after the courtship 
and marriage. But during those thirty years, anxious as 
was the patriarch of olden time not to die childless, ac- 
customed as he was to think that the childless wife was 
under some curse of the Almighty, Isaac’s love for his 
wife and his confidence in her never seem to have les- 
sened. In an age of almost universal polygamy, he took 
no second wife; and if this speaks much for him, it cer- 
tainly also speaks much for her. Little as there is told of 
Isaac’s domestic life, there is enough to indicate that bus- 
band and wife lived bound together by the bonds of a 
mutual affection, which did not lessen with advancing 
years. Happy the husband and wife who know how to 
ee old together with a love wliich is immortally young! 

he Scripture phrase ‘‘the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob” is more significant than the casual reader is apt 
to think it. Jehovah was the God of Abraham, the mys- 
tic man of visions, who left his country and his kinsfolk to 
find freedom to worship an unknown God in some purer 
and better form than any known in the land of his na- 
tivity. He was the God of Isaac, the commonplace man, 
who never had a vision, who fought no great battles, who 
wrought no great achievements, the whole history of 
whose life is that he was an honest farmer, living in 
friendly and peaceable relations with neighbors, with 
whom to live peaceably was a difficult art, and faithful to 
one wife in an age when a moderate harem was the well- 
nigh universal rule. And he was the God of Jacob, who 
began his life by a hard bargain with his brother, follow- 
ed it up by cheating his blind old father, made his first 
prayer a contract with Jehovah to serve him for good 
wages, and only through the discipline of great sorrow— 
sorrow through children that were unfaithful to him, sor- 
row through poverty, which was very hard for such a 
one as he to bear, and sorrow through exile from his na- 
tive land—came to sainthood. 

The third scene in Rebekah’s life is the one which indi- 
cates the defect in her character. By the custom of the 
patriarchal age the elder comes into the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the father. He is the priest and the king of 
the little household empire. But this birthright is not abso- 
lute nor inalienable; for good reason the father may trans- 
fer it to a younger soo. When the twins were born it was 
intimated to Rebekah that Jacob, the younger born, should 
become the head of the household. Perhaps his quieter 
and less stormy character, perhaps this presage of his des- 
tiny, attached her more strongly to Jacob than to Esau. 
Perhaps Esau’s marriage to daughters who wearied her 
life may have operated, as similar marriages have often 
operated, to alienate her affections from him. It is certain 
that she was a partial mother. When the impulsive Esau 
sold his birthright because he was too impatient in his 
hunger to wait the little time necessary to prepare a meal, 
we may well believe that the mother applauded the bar- 
gaining shrewdness of her favorite son in seizing the op- 
portunity afforded to him, and winning the consent of 
the careless Esau that the father should take from him 
the headship of the family and give it to Jacob. Neither, 
however, the prophecy of Jehovah uor the bargaining of 
Jacob satistied her eager ambition. She resolved to help 
Providence to accomplish his purpose. 

But if Jacob was Rebekah’s favorite son, it is not diffi- 
cult to read between the lines the fact that Esau was 
Isaac’s favorite son. Isaac has grown old, feeble, and 
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blind. He calls Esau, and intimates that the time has 
come to give to him, officially, that blessing which car- 
ries with it the recognition of his headship, the ratifica- 
tion of his birthright. In the Orient a meal taken together 
is a common symbol of a sacred pledge. Isaac bids Esau 
take his bow and arrow, go out into the fields, hunt for 
game, bring in the result of his hunting, and make a sa- 
vory meal. Of this the two will partake together, «nd in 
this hour of sacred fellowship the father will bestow 
upon the son his rank and place. The mother overhears. 
Jacob’s bargain, then, is to be set aside; Jehovah's pledge 
is not to be fulfilled; her hopes are to be dash«d to the 
ground; her favorite son is to be displaced; and this im- 
petuous bunter, not fitted to be the head of the house- 
hold, is to be made so despite the prophecy by what she 
regards as her husband's wilful favoritism. She will 
thwart her husband's purpose by her cunning. While 
Esau goes out to hunt, she bids Jacob go to the neighbor- 
ing flock, fetch two kids, which she will so dress that 
they will pass with her husband for venison. Then he, 
not Esau, shall share with the father in this pledge-giving 
meal; he, not Esau, shall receive the blessing and the 
birthright. Jacob has no conscience against the decep- 
tion, but he is cautious; be lets ‘‘I dare not” wait upon 
“I would.” My father, he says, may be suspicious; my 
brother is a hairy man, and I a smooth one; if he feels 
my hands and discovers the deception he wil] curse me, 
not bless me. The mother will take the risk of that; her 
plans are all prepared; and the willing, but not strong, 
son follows the counsels of the braver but treacherous 
mother. He brings in the kids, puts on enough of the 
skin upon his hana and upon his neck to serve the pur- 
— of deception, succeeds in the device, and before 
tsauu has gotten back from his hunt has shared in the 
pledge-giving meal with his father, and received from his 
father the blessing which serves in lieu of a will and 
makes him head of the household. 

It is not necessary here to trace the results of this 
treachery—how it exiled Jacob from his home, and how 
the penalty of the folly came in later life in the deceit, 
treachery, and cruelty of his own sons. Suffice it here 
to point out the fact that if Rebekah hoped by this de- 


vice to secure for herself any advantage in making her 
favorite son head of the household while she lived, she 
was wholly disappointed in her expectations. Alarmed 


at the not unnatural threats of the angry Esau, and di- 
recied by both his parents to seek a wife from their kin 
dred, Jacob bad hardly received his father’s blessing be- 
fore he left his home, and ‘apparently the mother never 
saw him again. And here the fragmentary story of Re- 
bekah’s life ends. Of her subsequent history, and even of 
her death, we know nothing; only from Jacob’s farewell 
address to his sons upon his death-bed we know that his 
mother was buried in what I may call the family burying 
ground, with Abraham and Sarah, the father and mother 
in law, and with Isaac, her husband. I cannot but believe 
that this last honor was paid to the too partial mother by 
the repentant son. 

“That as Isaac and Rebekah lived faithfully together, 
so these persons may surely perform and keep the vow 
and covenant betwixt them,” These words from the mar- 
riage service of the Book of Common Prayer are Re- 
bekah’s noblest monument. Despite her defeets of char- 
acter, despite ber unjustifiable, yet not wholly inexplica- 
ble, favoritism, and her treacherous, yet not wholly inex- 

licable, intervention for her favorite son, this woman, so 
ittle heroine, has remained for thirty-five centuries hon- 
ored wherever the Bible is known, not for great prophe- 
cies, great statesmanship, great military achievements, or 
great public service of any kind; not because she was a 
saint, too high for temptation to attack or too strong to 
succumb to it; but because in an age when the home, as 
we understand it, was scarcely known she was a faithful 
wife, and, at least this we may believe, in the main a 
faithful mother. By the side of Deborah the warrior, 
Huldah the prophetess, Vashti the queen, is included in 
Hebrew literature the name of Rebekah the wife. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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UST why human beings are so fond of eating together 
und making a ceremonial of the business it is hard 
to say. Man is practically the only animal who pre- 
fers to consume his food in company with his.kind, 
for even sheep and cattle wander apart as they graze, 

seeking private delicacies. Early in the morning, it is true, 
most cultivated persous are savages, preferring to breakfast 
in seclusion and dishabille; lunch-time finds them in a 
slightly barbarous state, and they tolerate company; but 
by evening we all become gregarious and social, and we 
resent the absence of an expected companion at the table 
as of a course omitted. 

And so,whether we dine at home or abroad, we call it a 
poor dinner where we have good things only to eat. The 
dallest, most provincial hostess has come to understand 
this, and each does what she can in inviting guests to form 
partnerships or combinations sympathetic and enlivening. 
There are, of course, always those impossibles, poor rela- 
tions or what-not,whom policy or politeness imperatively 
demands, and every dinner table is, in attempt at least, 
the locus of a conversational constellation of stars of the 
first magnitude, separated by lesser lights. 

From these fixed stars radiate flashes of talk, and to 
this the laughter of the connecting circle should follow as 
punctually as thunder upon lightning. The hostess, like 
a beneficent sun, kindles and warms and sways her little 
system, while the servants revolve about the table in their 
courses like orderly planets. 

But we might push the allegory a step farther. Though 
the round of a score of dinners may exhibit no more un 
usual a cosmogony than this, yet at every thirty - third 
event perhaps we may encounter a comet! There is no 
prognosticating his eccentric course; he comes and goes 
according toa mysterious law; but wherever he appears, 
blazing with a new light, foreign to all our conventions, 
he is a compelling attraction, drawing the regular and 
steady orbs of fashion this way and that, out of their or 
bits, shifting their axes, and upsetting social tides and 
seasons. 
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ART OF DINING 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


To such an innovator a dinner is given not for food, but 
for pastime, and it is a game of which be may change the 
rules as soon and as often as they hamper his enjoyment. 
It matters little to him that he is dressed for a feast of 
propriety. To him alone it is not a livery; he is not the 
servant of custom. If it pleases him to settle a dispute 
out of hand, he will send the butler for the dictionary 
while the discussion is hot, or, more likely, go himscif 
forthright. If he wishes to see a red rose in the hair of 
his ho t’s daughter over against him, he will whip round 
two corners to her place and adjust the decoration. And 
if it is necessary to his thesis that you, his shocked or 
amused partner, help him illustrate a Spanish jerabe, you 
too must up and help him in the pantomime, if you would 
not have such fine enthusiasm wasted for a seruple. 

I knew one such, once,who retrieved an almost hope- 
lessly misarranged dinner by his generalship, usurping the 
power of the hostess herself. The guests were distributed 
ip a way to give the greatest possible discomfort to the great- 
est number, though from stupidity rather than from mal- 
ice. Mr. Comet solved the problemata glance. He rose 
before the fish was served,with a glass in one hand, and 
his serviette in theother. ‘‘ The gentlemen ” he announced, 
‘* will all kindly move to the left, four places!” It was 
before the day of ‘* progressive dinner parties,” and the 
scheme was new. Thi ladies gasped at his audacity, but 
from this change of partners the function began to suc- 
ceed 

Your comet, then, must not only be a social anarchist, 
but he must convert the whole company, or he presents 
ome | the sorry spectacle of a man making a fool of 
himself—never a sight conducive to appetite or to refined 
amusement, except to the cynic. He must believe, and 
convince others, that the true — of a dinner is to 
amuse, and if it should take all of the time devoted to 
the entrée for him to show the pretty sculptress at his 
right how to model an angel out of bread according to 
Macmonnies, his observing hostess should feel no pang 
that he has neglected his brochette. After all, the elalo- 


OUT 


rate supervision of the menu was undertaken, any modern 
hostess will acknowledge, so that, in case her guests did 
not succeed in amusing each other, they might at least 
have good things to eat. Every dish untasted in the 
excitement of conversation, then, should be a tribute 
to her higher skill in experiments with human chemis 
try. 

If she can catch no comet, however, she must be con- 
tented with meteoric wits,wlho make up for real brilliancy 
by saying what they do say quickly and spontaneously— 
with the punsters, in short, and such hair-trigger intellects. 
Failing these, the last class above the bores-positive are 
those well-meaning diners-out who lond themselves with 
stories for a dinner as a soldier goes into an engagement 
with a belt full of cartridges They may not get a chance 
for a shot very often, but, given an opening, their fire is 
accurate and deadly till the last round is gone, when they 
are at the mercy of a more inventive wit. Yet even these 
welterweights have their place at the table, for we must 
have bread as well as wine. 

It was one of Lewis Carroll’s pet fancies to have a 
dinner table in the shape of a ring, and half the guests 
seated inside, upon a platform which revolved slowly 
around the circle till each one had passed opposite every 
guest seated on the outside of the table. But this would 
break up many of the little secret schemes for which the 
modern dinner is planned, and many a young man would 
suddenly find himself flirting with the wrong lady across 
the board. 

And this last hint carries me from the exoteric to the 
esoteric charms of the dinner. Here, however, you must 
guess your own way; I dare not tell you precisely what 
it means when Celestine shifts her glass from left to 
right of her plate, nor what I answer when I raise my 
serviette by one corner, for Celestine and I may dine with 
you some day, and you may remember. You would bet- 
ter not invite me, anyway, for, though I am no comet, yet 
I admit I would be mad enough to upset the claret pur- 
posely rather than have nothing exciting happen! 


ce 
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Tantuvn STewaws. 


“THE ADJUTANT'’S SISTER.” 


VIIl.—A VETERAN RECRUIT 
ILLICENT DIXON’S uncle, Colonel Eliott 
Coke, invalided from some remote Afghan 
frontier station. whose name on the map was 
utterly out of proportion to the inconsider- 
ableness of the place, was in London. I met 
him at the Bassishaws’, when Arthur, in tones of in- 
finite respect, had pointed out to my notice a small, 
keen face, curried by Indian suns, with mustaches out 
of which both the color and the moisture had been 
grilled years and years before. 

Arthur had presented me to his hero almost apolo- 
getically, and r had since improved the acquaintance 
considerably. 

I gathered from the Colonel that the Afghan fron- 
tier was not overrun with European ladies to any 
great extent; and certainly the little man’s manner 
on being transported to a place where a full numer- 
ical half of the population (and a much larger pro- 
portion in every other respect) consisted of women, 
was very pleasant to watch. 

“Gad! Butterfield,” he said, as we threaded Picca- 
dilly one evening, “ this is home, you know! It’s like 
one big family—you feel as if you can speak to any 
of them!” 

The Colonel’s observation was perhaps truer than 
he had any idea of; but I couldn’t dash his boyish 
pleasure, 

“ Yes,” I replied. “I almost envy you the delight, 
Coke, of having the full measure all at once. It is to 
you what tiger-shooting would be to me, did my tastes 
run in that direction.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “ there was Powell’s wife, 
and poor Jack Dennis’s widow, and the adjutant’s sis- 
ter; and, by gad! except for a dahi that Powell kept 
( Powell’s wife was never strong), there wasn’t another 


woman, Butterfield, in the whole station! And Wini- 
fred Dennis didn’t amount to much. But here—” 
With Miss Dixon he was soon on terms, but 


with most other ladies, Mrs. Loring Chatterton, first 
of all, his diffidence was marked. His chivalrous de- 
votion was Quixotic, but most of them would have 
bartered it, | am sure, for a more work-a-day and less 
punctilions style of attention. Mrs. Loring, indeed, 
said so. 

“I don’t know where he got his style of conversa- 
tion from,” she remarked, “ but he is absolutely em- 
barrassed when I present him to a woman. How do 
you account for it, Mr. Butterfield?” 

“It is not,” I replied, “ that he is deficient in phy- 
sical bravery. I can only account for it on the sup- 
position of instinct. He knows your propensities, Mrs. 
Loring, and would possibly die as he has lived, a 
blameless bachelor.” 

“ But it’s just the same with the married women,” 
she returned. “ What is there to be afraid of in Alice 
Carmichael ?” 

“TI decline to be invidious, Mrs. Loring,” I replied. 
“ But he gets along well enough with Millicent Dixon.” 

“They are related,” she replied, somewhat incon- 
clusively 
‘Ll am afraid it is a non sequitur,” I answered. 





“Friendship generally varies inversely as the square 
of the distance of the relationship.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Gervase would do him any 
good?” 

“Do you know, Butterfield,” he said to me one 
evening, “I’m beginning to think Mrs. Chatterton is 
no end of a fine woman, by gad! She’s loyal, by 
gad! The way she stands by that little sister of 
hers, Mrs. Gervase—you know her?—” (I nodded)— 
“why, it’s just what a man would do!” 

vi Then you have met Mrs. Gervase, Coke?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “the other evening. She’s in- 
fernally shy, by gad! Quiet, you know. That’s what 
I like about an English woman here. Now Powell’s 
wife and the regimental women—” 

“ Exactly; were not shy. And what do you think 
of Mrs. Gervase?” 

“ Well, you know”—the little man looked up at me 
with a comical air of worldly knowledge that was a 
joy to see—“ she was awfully quiet, Butterfield—only 
looked at you; but J brought her out, by gad! And 
she’s intelligent, too, when you once get her talking.” 

“You succeeded in making her talk, then?” I asked 
with an irony that was for my private satisfaction, 
and meant nothing to him. 

Yes,” he replied, “ after I’d played her a bit, you 
know.” 








PEnany~ 


antant 


“IN MRS. VICARS’S DRAWING-ROOM.” 


“She’s a clever woman, I believe,” I answered. 
“She asked you how often you had been wounded, I 
suppose?” 

“She did ask me that,” he admitted; “ but women 
haven’t got to hear about that kind of thing, you know, 
Butterfield.” 

It was my fortune to be present when Mrs. Gervase, 
doubtless after deep consideration, made the next 
move. We were to call on Mrs. Charlie Vicars, or 
rather, Coke was to call, and persuaded me along 
with him. 

And so we found ourselves in the estheticism of 
Mrs. Vicars’s drawing-room. That lady found means 
to entertain me, while Coke applied himself to the cre- 
ation of a conversational warmth that should induce 
the unfolding of the timid bud by his side. 

“Mr. Coke seems to have taken quite a fancy to 
Emily, Mr. Butterfield?” said Mrs. Charlie, interroga- 
tively. 

“It is a pretty sight, Mrs. Vicars,” I replied. “The 
scarred veteran in the evening of his life, his grim 
battles behind him, returning to take a younger gen- 
eration on his knee—” 

Mrs. Vicars looked round in alarm. 

“—and to tell of fights in which their fathers were 
engaged—” 

“ Mr. Coke is not so old as that, Mr. Butterfield. He 
can’t be much older than you,” she interrupted. 

“He is young enough to be Emily’s father,” I ad- 
mitted, “and perhaps a little too juvenile to be her 
grandfather. ke is fifty.” 

“ He doesn’t look it, Mr. Butterfield.” 

“ He looks it, Mrs. Vicars, and you know it. Let 
us talk about something else. How is Master—Perci- 
val, is his name to be?” 


The young gentleman in question had known the 
light of day for exactly three weeks, and was the com- 
mencement of Cicely Vicars’s family. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Vicars responded, “he’s to be called 
Percival; and oh, Mr. Butterfield! he’s to be chris- 
tened in a week, and I wondered—” 

She hesitated. 

“I already stand sponsor to an embarrassing ex- 
tent, Mrs. Vicars,” I replied. “I never ascertained 
precisely to what the position pledged me, but I have 
an uncomfortable sense of responsibility to which I 
do not feel inclinea to add.” 

“But, Mr. Butterfield, those were—other people’s 
children—not mine.” 

She turned a supplicating eye on me. 
family. 

“Naturally,” I replied. “I have it!” I added. 

“You have what?” 

“ Coke’s your man, Mrs. Vicars. Come.” 

I rose, and assisted her to rise also. She hung back, 
but I brought her along. 

“Coke!” I said. He looked up. 

“ Accept my felicitations. You are to stand god- 
father of Mrs. Vicars’s little boy next week.” 

“Me!” he gasped, “me! at a christening! 
me a godfather! No, I’m dashed if I can!” 

“My dear Coke,” I answered, “calm yourself. Of 
course you can—you must! A man with the Victoria 
Cross cannot get out of these things so easily.” 

“Gad,” he replied, wiping his brow. “I'd rather 
get the cross again.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. “It’s a duty. Somebody 
did it for us, and we keep up the tradition.” 

“But I’ve never done anything of the kind,” he al- 
most whispered. “I shall shake like a recruit. I 
sha’n’t know what to do—I shall get mixed up with 
the bridemaids—” 

The Colonel’s notions as to the procedure of chris- 
tenings were undoubtedly vague. 

It was in the smoke-room of the Faineant Club that 
I heard the conclusion. The ceremony was over, and 
Coke was eomposing his nerves with green Indian 
cigars. 

“ Well, Butterfield,” he said, “I got it over; but, by 
gad! never again! They shall call ‘ Deserter’ next 
time, for me!” 

“Yes?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It was this way, Butterfield. I 
called on Mrs. Vicars next day, and met her mother. 
And, by gad! Butterfield, it was little Cissie Munro, 
who threw me over before I left, thirty years ago! I 
knew her in a minute. There, by gad! she turns up 
—my stars! it beats all!” 

It was certainly a coincidence. 

“ And the awkward part of the whole thing was— 
I don’t mind telling you, Butterfield—that I’d all but 
taken a fancy to that quiet little daughter of hers, 
Mrs. Gervase. It didn’t seem right, somehow, that I 
should be thrown over by one woman, make love to 
her daughter, and be godfather to what might have 
been my own grandchild, by gad! Don’t you think 
so?” 

I admitted the questionableness of the proceeding. 

“Well, I could not get out of the confounded chris- 
tening—thanks to you, Butterfield—but as to Mrs. 
Gervase, that was another matter. I can help that.” 


It runs in the 


What? 


“I think it is perhaps better, Coke,” I replied. 





“IT WAS LITTLE CISSIE MUNKO.” 
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-An April Chronicle - 













O the genuine nature-lover no season is more full 
of charm than the early spring. The old earth’s 
veins begin to thrill with life once more, and the 
sap to rise high in our own hearts. One goes to 
walk with keenest anticipation, for who knows 

what old friends among the birds and flowers are waiting 
to give us greeting? The swamps are full to overflowing, 
and sparkle in the sunlight. The brooks rush noisily 
along, rejoicing in their freedom. Every spring with its 
trickling rivulet may be traced afar by its ribbon of lusty 
green, an oasis in the brown fields. 

I know two swamps within the limits of New York city 
where I never fail to “‘ go out to meet the spring.” One 
is the alder-swamp at the head of the parade-ground at 
Van Cortlandt, and the other is in the woods to the north- 
east. Looking across the first, the misty gray is flushed 
with color here and there—faintly purple where the alders 
are, reddish-yellow where the bordering osiers grow, and 
yonder is a touch of crimson where there is a clump of 
swam p-roses 

You may stroll nearer and admire the various tassels 
with which March bedecks her wind-blown garments. 
Prime favorites of hers the aider seems to be, for here are 
hundreds of the long, reddish-brown catkins, swinging in 
graceful clusters from every branch. Examine them 
closely, for, unlike man’s productions, nature’s only reveal 
new beauties under the sharpest scrutiny. See the tiny 
tS stamens under each little scale, and watch how the March 
, ‘ wind shakes out the golden pollen. These much smaller, 
erect, red catkins above the staminate are the pistillate 
flowers, and if the pollen falls on them they will ulti- 
mately develop into miniature cones like those you see on 
the branches. On higher ground, bordering the road-sides and along the stone walls, 
are hazel-bushes with their more slender yellow tassels, usually growing singly and close 
to the stem. The alder is full of reddish or purplish tones throughout, stem, bud, scales, 
and flowers; but the hazel is paler and yellow-brown, all except the pistillate flower 
cluster, which shows a tiny crown of de licate crimson rays 

March's sceptre should surely be a wand of willow thickly studded with silvery “‘ pus 
Last fall was so warm that I found the pussies peeping out from their brown 
scales early in December, but they seldom venture far until the cheery note of the song- 
sparrow has been heard in the land. Sometimes the catkins are pure silver; again 
they have a beautiful rosy flush. Later, when the stamens develop beneath the silvery- 
haired seales, they will be bright yellow—if you chance to find a staminate willow, 
that is; for, unlike the alder and hazel, the willows show a divided household, one plant 
bearing staminate flowers only, another nothing but pistillate. Instead of plump yel- 
low anthers the latter develop little green flask-shaped pistils. 

Sauntering on, the glad roundelay of the song-sparrows ringing in our ears, we 
a glimpse of brilliant color. It is the red or swamp maple, which every spring ‘‘ crim 
sons to a coral reef,” as Lowell puts it. Each branch is outlined by the thickly set 
clusters of tiny red flowers. Further on, the delicate spraylike branches of the elm arch 
over our heads. It will need sharp eyes to see the modest little brown blossoms, but they 
are there, hanging on their threadlike stems, a whole cluster from each flat brown bud 
As the elm blossoms early, in place of the flowers you may, perchance, find little green- 
winged fruits, each one daintily fringed on the edges, and with a dainty notch at the top 
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But the trees and shrubs are not the only plants that 
have responded to the call of spring. Here in the 
swamp, along the border of the little brook, is the very 
earliest comer, spring’s humble pioneer, the swamp- 
cabbage, or skunk-cabbage. By the middle of Febru- 
ary, or earlier, the pointed spathes begin to push their ‘ 
way through the frost-bound soil. Beautifully colored 
they are, too, brownish-purple or red, often streaked 
and mottled with yellowish-green, while within this 
protecting hood is the oblong head of closely packed 
flowerets. Now they are beginning to fade, and the 
large deep green, rather coarse leaves are developing be- 
side them. 

The skunk-cabbage is a near relative of the aristocratic 
calla and well-known jack-in-the-pulpit, and ag 
to be sure, it has a most unlovely odor when crushed, I 
always feel as if this “ poor relation ” were not sufficient- 
ly appreciated. 

Leaving the swamp and taking our way over the rocky 
ridges, we come upon the earliest “real flower” of the 
spring, the lovely hepatica, or liverwort. From among 
the withered purplish leaves of last year rise the dainty 
blossoms on their silky stems. We find them pure white, 
pale pink, various shades of lavender, and blue. Though 
the last color is the most common, it is difficult to say 
which is the loveliest. Half open, they are the prettiest 
of woodland chalices, while in full sunlight the pale 
stamens trace a lovely pattern on the wide-open starry 
blossom. 

On the rocky ledges near by, the curiously shaped 
creamy-white flowers of the Dicentra will soon be nod 
ding amid their delicate, finely cut leaves. Here too are 
the flat leafy rosettes of the rock-flower, or saxifrage, its cluster of small white flowers 
just beginning to develop in the centre of the scalloped leaves. 

Reaching our woodland swamp, we find another dainty spring blossom, usually open 
ing a few days later than the many-hued hepatica This is the ‘‘spring beauty,” and 
well it deserves its name. For what could be prettier than the white or slightly pink 
tinted flowers, delicately veined with darker pink ? They grow in small clusters from 
between the two thickish grasslike leaves. You must look for it in sunshine, though, 
and not very late in the day, for the pretty blossoms go to sleep early, and then show 
nothing but tightly rolled petals protected by the two green sepals. The spring beauty 
loves moist, shady places, where it often grows in the greatest luxuriance, making a 
beautiful starry carpet, a veritable woodland “ Milky Way.” Farther oat, growing in 
the shallow water, may be seen the large, glossy, rounded leaves of the Caltha, or marsh 
marigold, a cousin of the buttercups. 

All the flowers we have found might be called the advance-guard of spring; or as 
Hosea Bigelow puts it: 
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But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets: sure ez sin, 
The rebel frosts "ll try to drive 
Though I own up I like our back’ard springs, 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ 
An’ when you ‘most give up, 
Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, and birds ' 
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From a miniature painted by Miss Emma Siboni. 
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MINIATURES BY WOMEN ARTISTS 
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MRS. KENYON COX’S PORTRAIT OF HER SON ALLYN, 
From a Copley Print, Copyright 1896 by Curtis & Cameron. 
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IN Easter luncheon - table should 
be dressed in yellow. If the 
day is bright, candles may be 
dispensed with; if used, have 
them of yellow, with fluffy 
yellow shades. A _ polished 
mahogany table shows to great 
advantage with yellow decora- 
tions. It should be left rather 
bare The reflection of the 
candles in its mirrorlike sur- 
face is prettier than the pret- 
tiest doilies Use a linen 
centre - piece embroidered in 
yellow, or a lace one, over 
yellow silk. If candles are 
banished, put 
large yellow 
satin bows 
about to give 
color, or, if the 
table is a large 
one, the bows 
may be used 
with the can 
dies. Filla cut 
glass bow! with 
— them, jonquils 
for the centre 





JAPANESE MASKS. 


and lay a 
bunch tied 
with narrow ribbon at each place. Or give 


each guest a bunch of violets and use the 
jonquils in the centre only. The combi 
nation of colors is very striking and bean 
tiful. Use yellow bonbons, or yellow and 
violet, according to the decorations, Stand 
at each place a tiny downy yellow chicken 
found at the toy or confectioner’s shop, ot 
have Easter eggs filled with bonbons for 
favors. The latter come in expensive satin, 
in card-board, or in china. The cards should be painted 
with jonquils, or with yellow bow-knots, or with little 
chickens. The meal itself should consist principally of 
chicken and eggs 





MENU 
on the half-shell 
Chicken bouillon 


Clams 


Green peppers filled with creamed salmon. 
Patties of sweetbread and mashrooms 


Chicken in rice border New potatoes 
Egy salad Cheese straws Olives 
Ice-cream in egg forma Cake 


Coffee. 


Bonbons 





ICKs IN A NEST OF SPUN SUGAR 


Before pouring the bouillon or clear chicken broth into 
the cups, put a spoonful of whipped cream in each. Serve 
hot crackers or strips of toast with this course. Cut off 
pointed ends of the green peppers, and carefully remove 
seeds with a small knife. Fill peppers with creamed 
salmon, stand in a pan, and put in the oven for a few mo- 
ments. The easily prepared chicken in rice is a delicious 
dish too seldom seen. Stew chicken till tender, removing 
ull bones, and cutting in pieces about three inches by two 
As little dark meat as possible should be used, and all 
skin and broken bits laid aside. Fill a ring mould with 
well-seasoned boiled rice to which a little chopped pars- 
ley has been added, and turn out on a round platter. Pile 
the pieces of chicken within the border in the form of a 
pyramid, and pour over them a sauce made of chicken 
stock, seasoned, and thickened with the beaten yolks of 








TABLE SET FOR AN APRIL 


LUNCHEON. 


two eggs. Add a little sherry just before taking from the 
fire, to give character to the dish 

The simple salad is hard-boiled eggs cut in quarters, 
and served on lettuce with mayonnaise. Dress the lettuce 
first with French dressing, using the mayonnaise on the 
eggs alone. Serve the ices in egg form, not too large, 
having part of cream and part of orange ice. Buy a nest 
of spun sugar, place on a round platter, and lay the eggs 
within; or have a small individual nest filled with tiny 
eggs for each person. The caterers have also a pretty 
dessert ornament of a large hen and chickens on a sugar 
nest, but this is rather elaborate for a luncheon. If it is 
not desired to buy the ices, serve a rich yellow cream in 
large rounded spoonfuls, which will resemble eggs, with 
sunshine cake. The big spoonfuls of yellow cream may 
be laid in a nest of whipped cream, in cases where a caterer 
is not at hand to provide the spun-sugar nests. Instead 
of yellow decorations for an Easter luncheon, green and 
white may be preferred, with Easter lilies. In this case 
lay the table with green ribbons, candles, bonbons, and as 
much green and white china as possible. Put the lilies 
in a tall cut-glass vase in the centre. Cards decorated 
vith lilies may be bought, or they may be painted at 
home. The caterer has beautiful ices moulded in pis 
tuche and white, exact reproductions of the same Easter 
flower; but if a home-made cream is preferred, serve it in 
two colors—green and white. Take the same method 
a8 before suggested for cases where home ingenuity is a 








necessary factor in the pre- 
parations, and scoop out 
even round table-spoonfuls 
of pistache cream, dropping 
each gently into a soft nest 
of whipped cream, and serve 
with angel-cake or small 
fancy cakes with white frost- 
ing. Green - tinted candies, 
and cakes, and maidenhair 
ferns will allow of great op- 
portunities in the way of 
color effects. The salad of 
hard-boiled eggs and lettuce 
will carry out the green and 
white motive too. 

A Shakspe- 
rean Lunch- 
eon is peculiar- 
ly appropriate 
for a literary 
or dramatic 
club, or for a 
class of young - 
women who 
are studying 
English litera- 
ture. It is a 
curious coin 
cidence that 
Shakspere’s 
birthday and the day of his death are on the 
same date, the 23d of April. 

Use either decoration scheme described 
above. At each place lay one of the curious 
little masks to be had in Japanese stores, or 
one less expensive made in paper, for cotil- 
lon favors. Decorate the guest-cards with 
a head of Shakspere. A printer will make 
them cheaply. Put on the cards the date 
of his birth, or the two years 1564-1616, 
and a quotation from bis works above the name of the 
guest 





YELLOW-SHADED CANDLE. 


MENU 
Strawberries. 
Bouillon. 
Soft-shell crabs on toast 
Broiled mushrooms 
Chops, new pease, potatoes. Chocolate. 
Tomato and lettuce salad, cheese, crackers, almonds, olives, radishes. 
Coffee mousse. Cakes. Bonbons. 
Serve strawberries with the hulls, and a spoonful of 
powdered sugar on each plate; or mould the sugar in a 
(Continued on page 3819.) 





EASTER LILY 


OF ICE-CREAM. 
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THe snow has left the open field a month or more ago, 

I've found the yellow cowslip where the meadow brook 
runs slow 

And all along the intervale the blushing snowdrop twines; 
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out 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


The crows are shy and silent—they’re nesting in the 
pines— 

But winter’ll maybe come again: you're never sure ‘twill 
not 

Till you hear the cuckoo calling in the pasture lot. 


** Cuckoo, cuckoo,” softly calling you, 
Down behind the pasture bars 

All the warm day through. 

**Cuckoo, cuckoo,” shy and sleek of wing, 
He’s the low-voiced harbinger 

That makes us sure of spriag. 


No use to look for orioles, they haven’t come as yet, 

Although I’ve heard a linnet and the quail has cried 
“*More wet.” 

Good Uncle Zenas Tompkins has been out and planted 


pease— 

He ‘‘doesn’t think 't’ll hurt ’em if we have another 
freeze; 

But don’t you put in corn or beans (for if you do they’l! 
rot) 


Till you hear the cuckoo calling in the pasture lot.” 


"Way over in the scrub-oaks you can hear the partridge 
rum, 

The girls are playing hop-scotch and the boys say ‘‘ tops 
have come.” 

Miss Abigail is making soap—that’s pretty nearly sure 

rhat pleasant weather's right at hand and likely to en- 
dure. 

We're only lacking one more sign—and hark, ’tis on the 
spot! 

Don’t you hear the cuckoo calling in the pasture lot? 


“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” softly calling you, 
Down behind the pasture bars 
All the warm day through. 
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** Cuckoo, cuckoo,” shy and sleek of wing, 
He's the low-voiced harbinger 
That makes us sure of spring. 

Wintnrop PacKARD 
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“MISS ABIGAIL IS MAKING SOAP.” 
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New Ideas in Embrowery 


HE recent annual exhibition, at the Waldorf, of 
the Society of Decorative Art indicates a steady 
progress in the beautiful work of this organiza- 
tion. As is known, this society was the first of 
its kind in the United States: and has been fol- 
lowed by similar organizations in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and. Baltimore, and, in fact, all over the country. here 
is still no other place in New York, and perhaps only one 
or two in America, where such «a high class of needle- 
work can be and is done. Its exhibitions, therefore, are 
anticipated eagerly each year by persons appreciative of 
truly artistic needle-work. Among the specimens shown 





MORRIS PILLOW. 


at this latest display were three or four of ranking beauty, 
which have been illustrated for HARPpR’s Bazar. 

Some particularly beautiful ecclesiastical needle-work 
was included in the exhibition. Three stoles of wonder- 
ful design and beauty were shown, one of which is illus- 
trated. The pattern is in ecclesiastical red wrought in 
fine church silks and outlined in fine gold thread. The 
faces of the four apostles embroidered in the pattern are 
so remarkably natural that the casual observer fancies 
them painted. It is only on close examination of the 
work that the stitches are discovered. Another stole is 
in ecclesiastical purple with a design of leaves and grapes 
The patterns are all typical, and executed with a skill that 
brings them into the realm of art. 

The Morris pillow illustrated is worked on Morris cot- 
ton in darning stitch in the Morris silks. The design is a 
combination in pomegranate pattern in greens, chocolate 
browns, pomegranate reds, and blues. The background is 
worked in shaded gold. The Baltimore table-cloth shows 
a conventionalized Oriental design worked in a tapestry 
stitch with Roman floss on Irish linen 

The society does not exist primarily as a money-making 
institution; its purpose is first to encourage the highest 
side of decorative art, and, second, to help, by instruction, 
advice, and by business management, thousands of deserv- 
ing persons to find a market for their good work. This 
work is done in their homes. On its books are the names 
of some seventy-five hundred contributors. Its work is 





EMBROIDERED STOLE. 


peculiarly educational. A visit to its rooms is like a trip 
to a museum of the Old World, many beautiful reproduc- 
tions of old embroidery being displayed in which the 
beauty of the original is reproduced with painstaking 
fidelity, together with many modern adaptations of old 
designs. Probably nowhere in New York are more ex- 
quisite examples of the beautiful French ribbon-work, 
associated with the periods of Louis XIV.-XVI._ Pieces 
of antique and historic embroidery are often lent to the 
society to serve as suggestions, and it owns a small but 
valuable library of art and decorative reference-books. 


A glance around the sales-rooms will show the most cas- 
ual observer how familiar the modern embroiderer must 
be with the different periods and styles of ornament and 
decoration. One may see excellent adaptations of Greek 
or Egyptian or Persian designs to our modern needs. 
Here and there one finds suggestions of a Celtic interlace, 
or some fantastic Gothic or Sicilian pattern, which does 
not seem to have lost any of the original spirit in its trans 
lation to the nineteenth century. The Italian cut-work 
which has been so much admired (and such a profitable 
source of income, owing to its beauty and durability) dates 
from the thirteenth century at least. In the Palazzo Pub- 





BALTIMORE TABLE-CLOTH. 


blico in Siena, in the wonderful old fresco by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, a lady is seated on a bench and leans her elbow 
against a white linen pillow worked with squares of cut- 
work, duplicated in these rooms. 

The great desire of the friends of the society is that it 
should enlarge the field of its usefulness by including all 
the arts of interior decoration, 80 that a visitor to its rooms 
may not need to go elsewhere to see and order any of the 
interior decorations of a house. The society is now fully 
competent to furnish designs for interiors, such as draw- 
ing-rooms, libraries, dining-rooms, or, in fact, any part of 
a house, carrying them out in the most complete manner. 

In time the arts of metal and wood working, book- 
binding, and leather-work ought to find a home under our 
roof; at present many such articles are sent in by con- 
tributors, but none are made in the establishment. 

In the annual report just issued the committee on needle 
work reports a profit for the year 1899 of $4000, all of 
which returns to the support of the society. The mana 
gers are most anxious to secure a small fixed capital, 
which can be used as a “ revolving fund” to borrow from 
during the summer when the trade is poor, the amount to 
be repaid during the season of increased sales. It is 
thought that $25,000 would be a sufficient sum, and it 
would seem that the work of this organization, both artis- 
tic and philanthropic, is of a character and importance 
whose recognition to the amount of this small sum should 
be very prompt. 








TO MEET LIFE’S 
THE NOSE AND ITS VICISSITUDES. 


AGAZINES and papers of the day frequently pub 
lish series of pictures of the same individual 
showing him or her at different periods of life. 
The most striking variations of features, as illus- 
trated by these “ human documents,” from de- 

cade to decade, are shown in the nose. As age advances 
the nose is liable to enlarge and lose its symmetry. No 
part of the body is more amenable to kindly treatment 
than the nose, or more within the power of the individual 
to mould and to make what it should be. No part, too, 
of the human body is more exposed to the warring ele- 
ments of temperature and atmosphere. The nose holds 
the key to health. If, because of its bony structure or 
through the thickening of the lining membrane, the air- 
passages are narrowed, the breathing is obstructed and 
the lungs do not réceive a sufficient amount of air; the 
blood, in consequence, is vitiated,-and the tissues of the 
body suffer. 

Mothers should care for the noses of the children and 
see that they grow properly. The soft tissues of the 
organ can be moulded in early life. A thick nose can be 
made thinner by regular treatment, such as compressing 
it daily, either with the fingers or with instruments made 
with springs and padded ends so as to clasp the nose. A 
clothes-pin has been used and so adjusted as to bring 
about the right amount of compression. Many noses are 
wrung and twisted out of shape by the vigorous use of 
the handkerchief. The delicacy of the structure of the 
nose is not appreciated. 

The shape and size of the nose are often of a character 
to cause great distress to the person, and the deformity— 
for in some instances it really amounts to this—is borne 
with fortitude and resignation as something which cannot 
be remedied. The importance of the nose in its relation 
to appearance has been appreciated by the modern sur- 
geon, and he does not regard it as beneath his dignity to 
perform operations for the improvement of this Teatave. 
Noses which are naturally misshapen and those which 
have been made so by blows and accidents are restored, 


WEAR AND TEAR.—4y Dr. 


or modified to assume a proper shape. Usually a de- 
formed nose interferes with the air-passages, narrowing 
or blocking them, and the operation is a matter of neces- 
sity as well as of appearance. Persons do not hesitate to 
spend time, money, and much endurance to have their 
teeth straightened; it is often quite as important to the 
health, and more important to the looks, to have the nose 
straightened or to have it restored to a more desirable 
form. 

The nose may be of a classical form but the texture of 
the skin may be coarse. The nose, especially round the 
nostrils, is plentifully supplied with oil-follicles,and unless 
these are kept free and unobstructed they become choked 
and enlarged, giving a very unsightly appearance. It is 
difficult, after the texture of the skin is thus impaired, to 
restore it again, but the persistent use of astringent lotions 
will help. A saturated solution of boracic acid, camphor 
and water, or cologne and water, applied to them night 
and morning will reduce the size of the enlarged pores or 
cause them to disappear. 

The long nose, the short nose, the podgy nose, the de- 
formed nose, the nose with enlarged pores, are, one and 
all, endurable as compared with the red nose. The red 
nose, from the days of the Latin poets to the present, has 
had so bad a reputation that it seems to its possessor 
a flaming advertisement of indiscretion in eating and 
drinking and living. A man may, in a manner, bear it 
off jauntily, but the red nose of » woman reduces her 
vanity to ashes. It is true that intemperance in wine- 
drinking will produce a red nose. The red nose is caused 
by the engorgement of the finer capillaries with which 
this organ is supplied. A magnifying-glass shows the little 
vessels distended in parallel lines. They become so di- 
lated and lose so much of their elasticity that the blood 
remains in them, filling them and dilating them still more. 
The use of alcoholic drinks flushes these vessels, and if 
the indulgence is excessive the dilatation becomes perma- 
nent. Anything which interferes with the proper circula- 
tion of the blood in the body gives a like result. A catar- 
rhal condition of the stomach, produced by indigestion and 
dyspepsia, acts in the same manner. The nose and the 


Grace Peckham Murray. 


stomach seem to have a great sympathy with each other. 
The consumption of rich and greasy food, over-eating, 
and over-indulgence are written in the face, and in its 
most prominent feature. It is as if it waved the red 
flag of warning. Some writers attribute red noses to 
tight lacing, and also to wearing tight shoes. It may be 
possible that this is so. In any event, the constriction 
of any portion of the body is detrimental to the health, and 
the reduction of the girth of the waist by an inch or two, 
and the feet by a size or so—the result of which is only 
recognized by the person who does it—will in no way pay 
for the effect upon the health. It is well to bear in mind, 
too, that lack of nutrition, as well as over-feeding, will 
make the nose red. 

The treatment of the red nose should be undertaken 
with great judgment and circumspection, or it will result in 
injury rather than in benefit. Next to the eyes, the nose is 
the most sensitive of the features. From what has been 
said it will be seen that great care should be taken to 
equalize the circulation. The body should not be con- 
stricted in any part. The next most important thing is 
the digestion. Rich and stimulating foods should b 
avoided, condiments and spices should be eschewed, as 
also the indulgence in wines and liquors. Every organ in 
the body should be called upon to perform its function in 
as perfect a manner as possible. Then the local treatment 
may have a chance to accomplish the work satisfactorily. 
The best thing to be done is to carry the red nose, that is 
daily increasing in brilliancy, to a skin-specialist, as a 
dentist would be sought to put the teeth in order. The 
work in hand is to reduce the size of the blood-vesvels and 
to get them again to do their work properly. Electricity 
is one of the best agents for the first part of the pro- 
cess. Some ointments are useful. Zinc, or oxide oint 
ment, applied to the nose at night when retiring, or an 
ointment made of three parts of white vaseline with one 
part of subnitrate of bismuth, helps very much. Before 
applying the ointment it is well to use cloths wrung out 
of water as hot as can be borne, keeping them upon the 
nose for five or ten minutes, and then applying very cold 
water. 
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ASH gowns are to be extremely fashionable 
this season, and fortunately there are a num 
ber of new and original designs that promise 
uncommonly well for the thin fabrics that 


will be much worn. Not very long ago thin 
gowns were comparatively unfashionable; now, however, 
they are considered necessary in every well - appointed 
wardrobe. A point to be made here is that a much more 
satisfactory and economical summer outfit can be pro 
vided if it starts with two well-fitted slips. If these can 
be made of silk, 80 much the better; if not, they must be 
of some material that looks like silk, has some substance 
to it, and the skirt can be trimmed with silk ruffles. Both 
the skirt and waist of these linings must be unlined. The 
waist must be cut low and without sleeves, well boned, 
and as carefully fitted as a dress waist, while the skirt 
must be long enough to be a skirt and not a petticoat, on 
the lines of a dress skirt, and very carefully hung and 
fitted. With this foundation it is easy to build up an 
elaborate wardrobe of thin materials at small expense, 
and at home, with the aid of a clever seamstress and good 
patterns. Much trimming of lace and embroidery, put 
on in wide or narrow bands, will be used in flounces and 
in jackets. Materials like mousseline de soie, the very thin 
nuns’ veiling, crépe de Chine, and India silks will all go 
over these same linings; although, in justice to the lin- 
ings, it would be a better plan to make the waists of the 
heavier materials, using with them a thin lawn separate 
lining. ; 
Tailor gowns are as necessary in summer as in winter, 
and this year they are to be seen in more different designs 


- 


STREET GOWN OF PALE GRayY OLoTH, made over white taffeta, which shows through the deep écru 
Cluny lace band and vest 





Black velvet epauleties and edge to collar. 





than usual. 


ments for this season. 


embroidered satin, or lace. 


ing color. 
tucks, with a skirt also in tucks; 
the tucks are stitched down, 
thus preventing unnecessary 
width to the figure. Down one 
side of the skirt is a panel of 
black velvet embroidered in sil- 
ver braid, while the jacket has 
a round turned-down collar and 
deep tucks, also of the silver- 
embroidered velvet. 

A more beautiful style of 
evening coat has rarely been 
shown as a spring style than 
the present one, which, in its 
beauty and long lines of superb 
trimmings, is like one of the 
handsomest opera cloaks; it is 
turned open to show the lace- 
faced fronts, and is embroidered 
with lace and velvet. It is made 
of panne velvet, satin of the 


and white lace scarf. 


softest quality, or can be 
copied in cloth, and in any 
material has an individual 
ity that is rarely seen. It 
is, of course, lined through- 
out with satin, white or 
some very light shade of 
the same color as itself, and 
the high collar faced with 
lace makes a most becom- 
ing background for the face 
and head. Other wraps less 
elaborate for spring and 
summer are still thoroughly 
distinctive. One of light 
green peau de soie is in cir- 
cular shape, with some extra 
fulness at the back, and a 
capuchin hood of the peau 
de soie lined with shirred 
chiffon. Where the hood 
comes together in front are 
long ends of the same mate- 
rial as the cloak, lined with 
white satin and trimmed 
across in bias shape with a 
deep silk fringe. This is a 
practical and exceedingly 
good garment. 

Hats of all shapes and 
sizes are being shown in 
great diversity of style. 
They are almost without 
exception made to wear 
with the hair pushed down 
over the forehead, and are 
chosen with some reference 
to the head on which they 
are to be worn. Trimming 
with ostrich tips is becom- 
ing more and more fashion- 
able every day, and longer 
feathers, chiefly black, are 
much used. Combined with 
chiffon or tulle, or on the 
fancy weaves of straw, there 
is nothing prettier than 
black ostrich feathers, and 
they certainly carry out the 
idea of an all-black hat very 
satisfactorily without mak- 
ing it look like a mourning- 
hat. It is a fashion, prob- 
ably a passing fashion, to 
trim the hats with fruit 
instead of flowers, or to 
combine fruit with flowers. 


Absolutely plain coats and skirts are shown in tailor-made 
gowns, but they are in limited number, and are not the feature in these gar- 
These are most elaborate in design, with Eton and 
bolero jackets that bear little resemblance to the original jackets of that 
name, but are pleated and tucked, and even have rows of shirring, with skirts 
to match, and are worn over quite elaborate waistcoats, a waist of brocade, 
One dainty tailor gown, that has more of the 
plain look than many of the others, is double-breasted and fastened with fancy 
buttons, and cut so as to show the tight-fitting waistcoat, made of a contrast- 
A charming gown in light green has a short jacket laid in flat 
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Biack oLoTuH Tatton ecown with bolero 
jacket and red cloth waistcoat. Black skirt 
slashed to show red under-skirt. 


Cherries and grapes and the small fruits 
have fortunately as yet been the only 
ones used, but there is an opportunity 
for exaggeration that is rather danger- 
ous in t is style. Even when only one 
kind of fruit is used, the effect is a little 
ludicrous—as in a hat that has just been 
sent over from a very smart milliner— 
to see an edge of a velvet brim, then the 
entire crown trimmed with bunches of 
purple and green grapes and leaves, the 
tout ensemble resembling a dish of fruit. 
Flowers that are put on the hats seem 
to be more true to nature than usual, 
perhaps because the art of flower-mak- 
ing has progressed, but the bunches of 
flowers that are used, especially those 
on the fancy straw hats, are most ex- 
quisite in coloring and manufacture. 
Pink and yellow roses are the favorite flowers, and hats 
are trimmed entirely with green leaves. While there are 
many hats made entirely of flowers or leaves, it is consid- 
ered much more smart to have something in combination 





Sramwe nat with brim of pansies in purple and yellow, crown of 
satin ribbons of mauve and biue tied in high bow. 


with them—bows of taffeta ribbon, rosettes of silk mull, 
with the sprays aud bunches of flowers. 

Lace trimmings grow more and more beautiful and 
costly, much of the lace used being superb; the hand- 
somer the quality, the more flat it is put on, as though to 
display to its greatest advantage the beautiful fabric. It 
appears on the outside garments and in-door gowns, is 
combined with velvet, and used in a hundred and one 
ways. For a princesse gown it is effectively put on the 
lower part of the skirt and on the upper part of the waist, 
the lace itself sewed down with invisible stitches, to look 
either as if it had been pasted down or were positively a 
part of the material. It is not often used now on inex- 
pensive gowns, as it is a mistake to put a beautiful quality 
of lace with cheap materials A. T. ASHMORE. 
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Wurre renoace with dark blue dots and bands of 
dark bine percale and embroidery. White lawn 
yoke. 


MOST useful gown that can be 
worn for ali occasions is of dark In- 
dia silks, in blue and white, purple 
and white, and so on through the 
long range of colors. Gowns are 

made up in as great numbers as has been 
done for the last few years, trimmed with 
bands of insertion or lace, or with—and this 
more novel—rows of shirring in mousseline 
de soie or chiffon, and with black velvet 
ribbon put through the insertion and fin 
ished with smart little bows. Some gowns 
are made without any trimming but the 
material and black velvet ribbon, and others 
have not even the black velvet ribbon, but 
are exceedingly smart with tucks and 
pleatings of the material of the gown, and 
finished with a stock-collar and tie of the 
same silk. Such a gown as this in an inconspicuous pat- 
tern of foulard or taffeta and made up over thin lawn is 
the coolest and most useful gown a woman can have in 
her summer wardrobe 

The neck-ties and collars that are worn with all the 
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gowns add greatly to the dainty finish of them. The 
turned-@own collar of fine linen, with an edge of lace and 
a little hand-work on the material, and cuffs to match, 
makes a dress look dainty and neat. The collars are not 
hard to d® up, can be bought quite cheap, and are one 
of the prettiest fashions that have prevailed for a long 
time. he lace ties made of a lace that will clean or wash, 
and long enotigh to go twice around the neck and tie at 
the throat with & bow and end8,are a more expensive fancy 
and perhaps a father more elaborate one, but look espe- 
cially well on the tucked and trimmed waists that are so 
fashionable. The all-over lace waists that are used are al- 
most invariably finished with these ties. Another way 
of finishing the lace wais!s where white lace is used is to 
have a yoke of black passementerie with a tie of black 


belt—a quite large one, mac 
course this is conspicuous, but at present it is the fashion. 

A smart waist, the lower part of which is in jet passementerie over 
white satin, has a straight band of white lace around the upper part, 
the lace being finished in points; through the points of the lace is run a 
narrow black velvet ribbon that is crossed directly in front and fastened 
with a black velvet bow—a stiff little bow with pointed ends. 
sleeves in this gown are decidedly eccentric, being made of a band of 





Fieverp orGanmix, with cuffs, collar, and g 
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The sleeves are a band of jet 
over the shoulders and folds 
of chiffon below the top of 
the arm, all outlined with a 
band of jet. The waist 
must needs be tight-fitting, 
and the jet must be put on 
perfectly flat, for it outlines 
the figure exactly, and there 
are no softening effects to be 
given by any blousing of 
chiffon or lace directly in 
front—a fashion, by-the-way, 
that is universally becom- 
ing. 

Black velvet ribbon is stil! 
a favorite trimming, and can 
be used to great advantage. 
The unlined sleeves made of 
the interlaced velvet ribbon 
have several times been il- 
lustrated and described, but, 
as they are becoming more 
fashionable all the time, may 
again be brought to notice. 
The velvet can be used so 
that the squares are quite 
small or quite wide, and the 
best way to finish the sleeves 
at the elbow is with a band 
of velvet around the arm, 
tied in a stiff bow inside the 
arm, finished with pointed 
ends and caught with a 
rhinestone buckle. When 
broader velvet is used, a 
dainty way of trimming the 
waist is to have the bands of 
velvet, a small distance 
apart, start from the side 
seams, brought around the 
front of the waist, and tied 
in a rosette directly in front. 
This leaves the front of the 
waist in a straight line that 
is finished ina point. When 
the material of the waist is 
of some light color or white, 
the velvet is in sharp con- 
trast, and is consequently 
most becoming. Another 
style of black and white 
waist is that made of bands 
of jet passementerie and 
bands of black velvet ribbon 
arranged in entre-deux over 
a lining of accordion-pleat- 
ed white chiffon, over a 
tight-fitted lining of satin. 
This is not new, but still very 


It is, of course, a mere fad, but none the less an attractive one. 
Another new fad is wearing a a horseshoe at the back of the 
fe of pearls and diamonds combined. Of 


The 


artificial flowers that drops 
down below the top of the 
arm, leaving the band of 
velvet at the top of the 
shoulder. A bunch of flow- 
ers on the left side of the 
waist, and the skirt looped 
up with sprays of the same 
flowers across the foot of the 
front and side breadths, 
complete an original cos- 


tume, albeit a somewhat 
striking one. It requires a 
good figure to wear one 


style of evening waist that 
is fashionable, but when it 
is becoming it is immensely 
so—that is the waist finished 
around the top with round 
points of jet; above the jet 
a fold of white or colored 
chiffon that is tied directly 
in front with a soft rosette. 


smart when the passementerie is in rows of jet beads that 
fall down a little, giving a most graceful effect of loops 
between the straight lines of the velvet. The waist in 
such a gown must be trimmed around the shoulders with 
a flat band of open-work jet passementerie finished in lit- 
tle points. The sleeves can be either of passementerie or 
of the interlaced black velvet ribbon caught with jet 
buckles. While such a waist as this is quite in style for 
any one who is not wearing black, it can also be worn in 
light mourning; but any mourning effect can be entirely 
done away with by having a spray of artificial flowers 
tied in with some loose black velvet ribbon on the left 
shoulder. 

A belt of patent-leather, kid-lined, is cut in graduated 
width, from one and a half inches wide in the centre of 
the back to one inch in front, where it closes with a nickel 
harness buckle. The silk belts are folded and graduated 
in width like this one; this is because the narrow fronts 
give the much -desired long- waisted appearance to the 
figure. 

Another patent-leather belt has gilded hinges at the side 
which yield to the figure, and gilt harness buckle. 

A third belt is a simple fold of patent-leather one inch 
wide, with a slide of the same, no buckle being visible. 
The belt looks very unobtrusive and refined. The small 
buckle and clasp which hold it are concealed under- 
neath. 

A one inch-belt of brown Suéde, without buckle, is fas- 
tened by a narrow leather strap which is drawn back and 
forth between two rings in front. 

Hundreds of new clasps are in the shops. They are, 
most of them, sparkling and showy, made in cut steel, in 
enamel, in French gilt, in rhinestone, in white metal. 




















Evenine o1.oak of moss-green taffeta. 


with black peau de soie. 





Revers and cuffs faced with écru guipure; collar faced 


Long Watteau box-pleat at back. 
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CHAPTER XXVI—( Continued.) 


N due course a letter came from over the water. Me- 

loon brought it from the post-office, and handed it to 

Mrs. Armstrong, whose hand trembled as she took it. 

By that time she knew she must not speak of it, that 

Meloon had really meant it when he had said he 

would not hear a word about Billy. How he must dis- 
ke her! 

By barvesting-time Meloon could help somewhat in the 
lighter work The two dogs were always with him. If 
occasionally Lotos lingered, he heard a cheery whistle and 
trotted to obey 

One day Meloon was in the corn-field with his men. 
They were flinging the ears into a long cart. It was a 
clear, warm fall day. Meloon straightened himself to 
look off towards the hills. Le saw a man coming swiftly 
down the slope from the sheep- pasture; two or three 
sheep were straggling along behind him 

That's Hildreth,” he thought, watching; and he un 
consciously stiffened in his attitude among the clipped 
stalks. ‘*‘ What's be over here for? I thought when he 
went to find Billy that he was through with this part of 
the world 

Hildreth came on rapidly. Presently he beckoned to 
Meloon to join him at the fence that surrounded the corn- 
field 

I didn’t want those men to hear me,” he said, abrupt 
ly, when the other had come near. Hs grasped the top 


rail of the fence, as if to lean on it. He looked worn. He 
glanced about him 
Nothing changes here,” be said, with bitterness. 
‘Did you expect there’d been an earthquake because a 
girl had chosen to run away?” responded Meloon. He 


siw immediately that this man had not been successful in 
his search, and he was greatly surprised 

‘* Yes,” with some flerceness; ‘*‘ there ought to be earth- 
quakes and tempests all over the world. I couldn't find 
her 

And the crops have kept on growing just the same.” 

Meloon laughed, but his laughter did not jar upon his 
hearer 

I've 
told me she would write 
think she would lie.” 

“She will write—in time.” 

Are you defending her?” savagely “It’s curious 
how a girl will change a man’s life. Sometimes I feel as 
if I could kill her. She belongs to me, anyway.” 

** How is that?” coolly 

‘ Because the minister married us—and she was happy 
that half-hour on the train with me after he had said we 
were man and wife. Man and wife—do you hear? You 
can't unsay such words—you needn’t tell me that you 
can. And she surely loved me then.” 

Hildreth paused; he took off his hat and looked into it 
in an indefinite way. Then he looked at Meloon and 
smiled forlornly. 

‘What rot have I been talking? I should say I was 
what you might call an unmanly driveller. I despise a 
driveller, don’t you, Meloon? I'm going to sing this fall 
if my voice don't turn rusty. I meant to sing with her. 
Where the devil has she gone? Her mother promised 
that she would send me word—lI told her where a word 
would finally reach me—if Billy wrote. She hasn't 
Billy would write to her mother at last. Has the old lady 
lied to me too? I say, Meloon "—reaching over the fence 
and grasping the front of Meloon’s frock and shaking him, 
while his face turned a sort of blue-white—‘' I say, what 
makes you look like that? Eh? Did you go after her?— 
you? And you found her? Eh? Can't you speak?” 

Hildreth’s voice had been thickening as it went on. 
made an effort and cleared it somewhat. 

‘You're all a pack of liars here—she as well as the 
rest, only I care for her; she’s my wife.” 

Meloon had put a hand on each shoulder of the young 
man and held him pressed against the fence, otherwise it 
seemed as if Hildreth might fall 

‘Don’t call us hard names,” said the elder man, gently. 

I did try to find Miss Armstrong. Why shouldn't I 


had a terrible time, looking everywhere. She 
She has lied to me. I didn’t 


He 


try? I— 
You found her? By ~, you found her!” furiously 
Yes—just in time to see her sail away on the Cunarder 
with your sister, Hildreth. Hold on to yourself, man! 


You're worn out. Come here, somebody, and help me”— 
turning and shouting towards the men gathering corn; for 
Hildreth bad fallen forward limply, then sank in a huddle 
on the ground at the other side of the fence. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CALM DAYS. 


HE young man rallied, however, the next day. He 
rose from his bed and came into the kitchen, where he 
found Mrs. Armstrong. There was something feminine 
and pleading in his eyes, and the woman hastened to him; 
she took his band and he clung to it; he put his arm about 
her neck and kissed her cheek, as he had done before. 
Then he said, apologetically: 
‘I'm not always such a weak creature. You see, I’ve 
been flat with a fever, and it’s left me childish, I suppose.” 
He sat down wearily in a chair close by. He leaned his 


head on his hand, gazing at the floor, as he asked, 
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“You've heard from her?” 

‘Yes; but she didn’t write anything.” 

Hildreth looked up suspiciously. 

‘**What do you mean by that? You know I'm going to 


find her. You needn't keep anything back. I'd have 
been with her by this time if it hadn't been for that fever. 
She knows as well as I do that there’s no one can sing 
with her as I can. I can help her in her ambition. That's 
all she cares for—her ambition. She’s a hard, cold woman. 
But I'm going to help her all the same. She belongs to 
me, you know.” 

Hildreth had spoken with great rapidity and emphasis. 
He finished by saying again: *‘ You needn't keep any- 
thing back. Where is she?” 

Mrs. Armstrong felt q sort of gratitude to this young 
man. She longed to have some one interested in her 
daughter. Itwag trying that Meloon didn’t wish to hear 
anything. She rf a depire to be voluble on the subject. 
It was not enough that she should pray night and morn- 
ing about Miny. 

**I don’t know where she is,” she answered. 

She had sat down with the dish of raisins she was ston- 


ing for cake. She rose again, unable to be quiet. She 
took a cloth and began to dust the legs of a chair. 
**How can you tell where Miny is?” quaveringly. 


** She's so headstrong that she'll send me into my grave. 
She—” 

“Where was her letter from?” impatiently 

‘**From London. She said she was in London; but 
what of that? You might as well say you're in Babylon 
and expect somebody to know where you are. You—” 

* Will you let me see the letter?” again interrupting. 

** Just as lives as not.” Mrs. Armstrong pulled the let- 
ter from a pocket in her skirt, and Hildreth sprang to take 
it. It was short enough: 


‘Dear Morner,—Here I am safe in London. You 
needn't worry one bit about me. Bashy—just think, 
Bashy!—is with me. I'm as wise as a serpent about tak- 
ing care of myself. Tell Vane that I'll write to him some 
time, because I promised; but not at present. Don’t— 
please don't—worry about me.” 


Hildreth handed back the note in silence. 

“She doesn't say much, does she?” 

*‘She means to cut herself adrift from her old life— 
that’s what she means.” 

The young man turned to leave the room. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Hildreth, you ain't going now, are you?” 

“Certainly. Why should I stay here? I have a lot 
of things to do—get up my strength since my fever 
practise my voice—find Miss Armstrong. But you've 
been very kind to me, Mrs. Armstrong—I thank you.” 

He went back and took the woman’s hand, holding it 
close between his palms fora moment. As he stood thus 
two tears left his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. He 
felt weak and childish, and indignant that he felt so. It 
seemed to him that the old gay, care-free, somewhat in- 
consequent man he used to be was gone-—he did not know 
where. And at this thought he felt angry and vindictive 
towards Wilhelmina. 

In the yard Hildreth met Meloon and the dogs. The 
young man tried to say something about his gratitude to 
the master of the house, but he made a boggle of his 
words and stopped, leaning against a tree for support. 

The end of the interview was that Meloon made him 
go into the house and lie down on the lounge in the sit- 
ting-room. 

“If you have strength to get up. you can’t find a better 
place to do it than among these hills,” he said. 

But Hildreth only remained a week; he was stung by a 
thousand hopes and memories; still he gained in health, 
in spite of himself. 

Mrs. Armstrong stood by Meloon as the two watched 
Hildreth go away; he was driven in a carriage by one of 
the hired men. He turned and waved his hat at them. 

** For my part,” said Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘ 1 do wish Min 
would marry him and behave like other girls. I haven't 
a doubt but that she loves him—in fact, I know she does. 
But she’s got that singing business into her head—thanks 
to that Runciman woman.” 

Meloon made no response. He was standing. with his 
hat in his hand, under the big cherry-tree that grew near 
the shed door. Presently he began to smile to himself in 
a sort of derision at his own sentimentality, for he was 
repeating in his mind those lines of Browning: 





“....her delicious eyes as clear as heaven 
When rain in a quick shower has beat down mist, 
And clouds float white in the sun like broods of swans.” 


In a moment, however, he turned towards the open 
doorway where Mrs. Armstrong still stood. 

** Well, Serissa,” he said, ‘‘ the old folks are left to grub 
along as they can. Of course she loves him; I don’t doubt 
it in the least; and there’s something very lovable about 
him too, though I’ve seen men with a more rugged, 
tougher fibre. But what do you expect of a tenor 


ae xt 
eloon laughed and began to hum in his rough bary- 
tone: 


“She comes like the hueht beauty of the night, 
But sees too deep for langh'er ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
Prom worlds before and after.” 


Mrs. Armstrong had been listening. 

**1’m sure I don’t know what that means,” she said. 

Meloon laughed still more. 

**I don’t know myself; perhaps nobody knows. 
has a fine kind of a twang to it, eh?” 
again: 


But it 
nd he hummed 


“Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after.” 


Then he walked away, going on up the field at the back 
of the house, the dogs trailing behind. 

It seemed but a short time now before it was cold wea- 
ther, and the first snow came in a little premonitory flurry, 
melting away immediately. 

Billy had given no address, and her mother could not 
write to her, and Billy herself had not written again. And 
not a word had come from Vane Hildreth. The two had 
drifted off into another world. 

Meantime at the farm it seemed very cozy. A great 
fire of cord-wood was always burning on the hearth ip the 
sitting-room. 

A girl from the village came two days a week to help 
Mrs. Armstrong with the hardest of the work. Meloon 
had given up his cane; he was hale and cheerful. People 
in the houses here and there had settled from the first that 
he would eventually marry his housekeeper. 

**"N’ real sootable it ‘ll be, too.” Mrs, Armstrong her 
self, however, began to doubt that this was her employer's 
intention, though such an arrangement seemed suitable 
to her also. Her days were full. In the evenings she sat 
by the little stand at the other side of the fire. She had 
an open Bible on the stand beneath the lamp; as she 
meuded stockings or knit she sometimes read a verse 
The days were quiet and peaceful. Meloon told her 
again and again that she necdn't worry about Billy; he as 
sured her that, though the girl was full of romance, she 
yet had a good strong streak of old-fashioned common- 
sense in her make-up. 

** Let her fly—she is bound to try her wings,” he said. 
And he added, with a smile, ‘‘ Indeed, we can’t help our 
~~ gal That’s all he. would allow to be said of the 
girl. 

Then he would make his bow whisper confidentially to 
the fiddle strings, for he had fallen into a way of taking 
his violin when he sat down of an evening, though sony 
times he would not play at all, but held the instrument 
with a sort of tendefness. It was an old violin of a some 
what famous make, one of his ‘‘ carly extravagances,” he 
called it. He would hold it up to his ear and listen. 

**Don't you know,” he said to Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘ that 
these old fiddles keep all the harmonies that have ever 
been played on them?—and if you are en rapport with 
them, they will whisper and murmur this long-ago music, 
and you may hear it.” 

‘That was one of Miny’s notions,” returned the mother 
“She had lots of such notions, but I never could find 
head nor tail to ’em—childish, I call it.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT THE TICKET-OFFICE. 


HERE was opera in Boston, though if you were up 

among the New Hampshire mountains you would not 
have believed that there could anywhere be gay dressing, 
the flashing of diamonds, the melodious love-making and 
qguarrelling among tenors and sopranos and contraltos. 
Those ‘‘ cloud-capped granite hills” would have nothing 
of any such life; their own grandeurs were enough. 

A light cutter, drawn by a slender, swift-going mare, 
was sliding along the lane that led from the main road to 
the Meloon farm. The owner of that farm, muffled to his 
nose, was holding the reins, and apparently he was the 
power that kept the mare from absolutely flying through 
space. As it was, she whizzed around the corner of the 
house to the barn, the snow flying from under her feet, 
the sleigh going mostly on one runner. 

Presently Meloon came into the shed, and his house 
keeper, gathering some chips into her apron, hurried to 
meet him. 

‘Any letters?” 

** No,” stamping the snow from his boots. 
& paper 
has begun in Boston. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s apron suddenly fell, and the chips 
scattered ; but she would not speak her daughter’s name. 
Through all these dreary months—and it was now Feb- 
ruary—she had hardly spoken the girl's name, save when 
she was praying to God for the child’s safety. She thought 
Meloon hard and cold, and he was usually kind. She did 
not understand. And it seemed to her as if she herself 
was falling from grace in some way, for her visions of 
the coming of Christ to this earth were infrequent in these 
days, and blurred when they did appear. She had begun 
to think more and more that she had committed a great 
sin in not forcibly preventing Miny from going back to 
the wicked world. A great sin—mayhap it was the un- 
pardonable sin—who could tell? In the silence of those 
glittering winter days in the country Mrs. Armstrong’s 
narrow mind turned more and more to that subject, and 
her face settled into a gloom. 

Meloon flung back his buffalo-skin coat and drew out 
the Boston daily. Mrs. Armstrong hurried away with it. 

Ten minutes later Meloon, going into the sitting-room, 
found Serissa kneeling by a chair, her face hidden, and in. 


** But there's 
yesterday's paper, you know. The opera season 




















coherent words of supplication coming rap- 
idly from her lips. She did not notice his 
entrance, but went on praying. 

The newspaper lay open on the floor near 
her. Meloon said nothing. He stepped for- 
ward gently, took up the paper, and walked 
away with it. He shut the doors between 
him and the kitchen. The sound of that 
prayer was to him something like blows 
upon bruised flesh. Then he had a half- 
formed wish that he might be able to pray 
life was such a muddle at the best, and the 
thing you wanted was usually beyond reach. 

We get a lot of discipline out of it, at 
any rate; and perhaps that’s all life is meant 
to be.” 

He said this grimly as his eyes ran over 
the printed page. He had purposely ab- 
stained from opening the paper at the post- 
office, but he had long known the date of 
the beginfing of the opera season in Bos- 
ton. It was, he thought, like having a know- 
ledge of something that was going to take 
place in Jupiter. 

There was the ordinary advertisement of 
the opera under the head of amusements. 
For ‘* Lucia,” Wilhelmina Armstrong in the 
title rdle, Van Hildreth as Hdgardo. 

Meloon having read this, put down the 
paper for a moment. There is a curious 
something in the most of us that prompts 
to more or less brief periods of self-torture, 
often followed by seasons of greater self- 
indulgence, the pendulum always striving 
for an equilibrium. 

The afternoon sun was making a blindin 
light on the stretches of snow outside, om 
by this light Meloon found and read the long 
criticism on the first hearing and seeing the 
new prima donna. The critic at the begin- 
ning made an effort to speak of faults with 
that air of superiority which such people 
“use, but shortly he abandoned this attempt 
and gave himself up to the superlatives that 
were evidently crowding to the point of his 
pen. He even went so far as to mention 
**the delicious tonal coloring” which char- 
acterized Miss Armstrong's voice. He said 
that never before had any woman been able 
to act and sing at ounce with restraint and 
also with abandon. She possessed both art 
and warmth. In the duet with Hdgardo— 

But here the paper rustled so in Meloon’s 
hands that he could not read; he was smil- 
ing in derision. 

‘*Bosh! He's making phrases,” he ex- 
claimed But, of course, in the duet with 
Edgardo—" 

He turned the page. There were several 
places where the opening of the opera sea- 
son was mentioned—the enthusiasm of the 
audience—the recalls and recalls. 
paragraph asked if it were true that Miss 
Armstrong was really Mr. Hildreth’s wife. 
And Mr. Hildreth himself never sang with 
nearly so much precision and fire; he was 
evidently inspired, and no wonder. He was 
taking his place in the very front rank—and 
$0 On, and so on. 

And now Meloon flung the paper from 
him with some violence. He looked at his 
watch. Then he went to the barn and found 
aman chopping feed 

‘*Put the mare into the cutter again and 
take me over to the station,” he said. 

“You can’t git that five-o’clock train,” 
was the response. 

“T can and I will.” 

On his way to his own room Meloon heard 
Mrs. Armstrong still praying, but he put his 
head in at the door and interrupted: 

**Serissa, I'm going down to Boston for 
a few days. Do you want to go? There’s 
no time to lose—yes or no?” 

Serissa’s voice ceased, but she remained 
on her knees with her face hidden. 

‘‘Are you going to hear her sing?” she 
asked 

“te 

*‘No—no. If it’s wicked for her to sing 
it’s wicked to hear her. No—no.” 

Meloon shut the door. For the next ten 
minutes his bands worked of themselves, ap- 
parently, for he could not think of what he 
was doing. Trooper and Lotos came whin- 
ing from the kitchen. He put a hurried 
hand on the head of each. 

** Be good boys,” he said, and as he hasten- 
ed from the house he called out, 

** Serissa, take care ‘of the dogs.” 

The mare and the cutter came to the outer 
door just as Meloon flung it open. He saw 
a dog’s face at each window of the kitchen 
as the sleigh sped off. Up on the hill a mile 
away he could !ook across the snow to the 
place where the light burned in his kitchen; 
seeing that light, he felt an impulse to re- 
turn, and a misgiving as to what he was do- 
ing. Then he pulled the robes still more 
closely about him and laughed. 

** Why shouldn't I hear an opera now and 
then?” he asked himself; and he laughed so 





And a | 


| the sidewalk. 


that his companion remarked that he “ didn’t | 


see nothin’ to laugh at; and the glass ’d 
prob'ly be down about twenty below by 
mornin’, if not more. Goin’ to stay long?” 

Meloon had taken a grip-sack with him, 
but he had not thought how long he should 
Stay. 

** A young fellow must have his fling now 
and then,” he said, and he laughed again. 

In truth, it seemed to him that he was 
no more than twenty years old. ‘ Ah, it’s a 
great thing to be young,” he said, and he en- 
joyed his companion’s perplexity. 

The train was roaring far down the rails 
as he sprang from the sleigh with his bag in 
his hand. 

“‘I may be back any day,” he told his 
man; he tried hurriedly to think of some- 
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thing sensible to say before the train reached 
the station, and he managed to announce 
that he might find a good market for those 
winter apples; and ‘* be sure and look well 
to the avimals.” 

Then he was on the train, and it was tak- 
ing him down towards Boston, and with ev- 
ery mile a year was whirling from his age. 

** A man is only as old as he feels—that’s a 
fine saying.” 

He turned back his coat in the warm car 
and took off his hat. He looked keeuly at 
every face he saw, bul there were not many 
passengers, and what there were had that 
sulky appearance of endurance which is so 
often characteristic of the railway traveller. 

“They are not going down to hear an 
opera-singer,” Meloon thought, ‘‘ and they're 
mostly old fogies.”~ 

All through the journey, which lasted un- 
til nearly eleven that evening, Meloon gave 
free rein to his fancies, whatever they were. 
It might be judged from his sparkling eyes 
that they were pleasant. He never forgot 
that journey. 

Arriving in Boston, he went directly to 
the hotel on Brattle Street where he used 
to come with his father, and by himself on 
his rare visits to the city. He slept every 
minute until daylight, and he rose and 
dressed with the same subtle and delightful 
sense of excitement controlling him. He 
stood before the glass and examined his 
clothes. He knew that they had a countri- 
fied look, and he was tempted to buy a dress 
suit for the evening. He yielded to that 
temptation. Then he shut himself in his 
room, and dressed himself in these new guar- 
ments, aware of a startled admiration for 
his broad shoulders and stalwart figure. He 
was never self-conscious nor awk ward. 

**] suppose second childhood comes ear- 
lier with some than with others,” he said, 
as he stroked his mustache in front of the 
mirror, 

But though he spoke thus cynically, there 
was no cynicism in his heart at this mo- 
ment, only av enchanting gayety, that elixir 
of youth which some may quaff when youth 
is sassy over. 

Meloon took off his new suit and carefully 
folded it. He drew out his pocket-book and 
examined his ticket for the opera that night. 
He had purchased this bit of pasteboard in 
the morning as soon as the box-office open- 
ed. Indeed, he had been leaning about in 
the vestibule an hour before a leisurely man 
had appeared at the office in a dilatory man- 
ner. Then Meloon found that a seat far 
back in the balcony behind a pillar was all 
he could have. No matter, he would go 
down and stand—rear seats and pillars had 
no terrors forhim. And that hour of wait- 
ing for the ticket clerk had not seemed long, 
for there were the portraits of Wilielmina 
Armstrong, nearly life size, one in the bridal 
white of the already distraught Lucia, the 
other in street dress. 

Yes, that was Billy—that wild, rapt face 
above the white gown; and this other was 
she also, calm, with «a sort of courtesy of 
bearing that was very charming. 

Meloon stood his ground, while men and 
women dropped in from Washington Street 
to look at the pictures and to buy tickets. 
He listened to their remarks 

** Every decent seat in the house gone for 
the week. I call that beastly mean. Oh, 
there’s the Armstrong!” stopping close to 
Meloon, and staring as well as the lighting 
of a cigarette would permit. ‘ Fine, ain’t 
she? But that isn’t half as fine as she is. 
Gad! You ought to see her in ‘ Trovatore’ 
—fetching now, I tell you. She—” 

Here the two youths walked away. 

“There she is now—I'm glad we have 
seats down front—I wouldn't go if I couldn't 
have an orchestra stall—do you think that 
looks like her? Prettier than she is—these 
cm do flatter so. Yes, I want a stall, or 

won't go—then you can see Hildreth's 
eyes when he’s singing love at her. Hil- 
dreth’s just splendid—splendid. I always 
do wonder when I see them play together— 
I saw them twice in New York this season, 
you know—I always do wonder if she can 
help being in love with him. I couldn’t, I’m 
sure. And I’m positive he’s in love with 
her. There needn’t anybody tell me that’s 
all acting. Gracious! Just think of him 
in the tower! Who was it they called such 
a good lover, years and years ago, you know 
—was it Maurel? But it isn’t possible for 
any one to be such a lover as Hildreth. 
Don’t you think so? I wish this tall man 
would move an inch or two; I can’t—” 

‘‘Hush!” from her companion. ‘* Look 
there—close to us—it’s the Armstrong her- 
self! Ain’t we in luck? She isn’t as pretty 
as her picture, is she?” 

The two girls pushed forward towards 
Meloon stepped forward also. 
He stood there with head above the crowd, 
watching Billy as she walked slowly along. 
She glanced here and there, but rather ab- 
sently, as one who did not see the faces near 
her. She was alone, and was dressed with 
simplicity. She was thin and pale, but had 
not the slightest appearance of illness. 

She had just passed by the entrance when 
she paused as if something drew her back. 
She turned and retraced a few steps, appar- 
ently being about to enter the vestibule. 
Meloon, hardly knowing that he did so, re- 
treated into the dim interior. But he saw 
Billy glance in; he even fancied there was a 
wistful expression on her face as she did so. 
The next moment she turned quickly and 
went down the street. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








DRIFTWOOD 


RS. JOHN GILBERT, the actress, 
whom all New York loves, and whose 
seventy-ninth birthday most of New York 
has recently been celebrating, keeps young 
evidently because she retains her sympathy 
with youth. The other Sunday, walking 
out of church, a lady with ber little daughter 
stopped beside her. The child was a dainty 
and wonderfully pretty little miss of four 
years, and Mrs. Gilbert's notice was quickly 
caught. The mother, seeitg this, and know- 
ing Mrs. Gilbert slightly, bade her good- 
morning, and made the two acquainted. The 
child looked up wonderingly, and then, evi- 
dently impressed with the kindly face of the 
venerable actress, put out her little hand, 
and, with a charming unconsciousness but 
most distinguished courtesy, said, ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mrs. Gilbert?” Whereupon Mrs. 
Gilbert, delighted with her manner and her 
beauty, stooped impulsively and caught the 
child in her arms, and holding her up to her 
face, ‘‘ You dear thing!” she exclaimed, kiss- 
ing her warmly again and again. It may be 
guessed that it will be not the Gilbert hand- 
shake, but the Gilbert kiss, that that for- 
tunate little lady will treasure through her 
own life and pass on to her posterity. 
ean. 
TENDER-H£ARTED woman has come 
to New York for the winter. Such wo- 
men are not unusual here; indeed it may be 
affirmed that nowhere else in the world can 
a greater number be found—women who ure 
broad in sympathy, wide in understanding, 
considerate in conduct. But a New York 
winter or two is apt to teach them—wisdom! 
They learn to temper their impulses with 
prudence, to distribute their sympathics 
with judgment. Multiform duties compel 
them to apportion their time even for the 
reception of confidential communications. 
They are like successful specialists who di- 
vide their office hours into stated periods, so 
much for each person, regardless of other 
considerations, in order to cut off superfluous 
communications. 

The new arrival has not learned all this. 
In the mean time she proclaims that she can 
do but little in the world, certainly nothing 
that is brilliant, but that she can 2 a com- 
fort to others, and that if her dear friends 
find it any solace to come and cry with her 
for an hour or two, she is glad to have 
them. The world nowadays seems sadly in 
need of just such a one, But the practical 
question has to be faced—is real good ac- 
complished by it? Instances are not rare in 
which women come at eleven to talk over 
their troubles, decline to stay to luncheon 
when announced, but stay; refuse dinner, 
but go’to the table; and end by spending the 
night when it has become too late to go 
home alone, never once in all that time, ex- 
cept for a few brief moments, getting off the 
question that afflicts them. The only real 
help and comfort in this world is that which 
teaches another to help herself, to rise above 
affliction, to grow. No! Sweet as it seems, 
we do not want places to cry in. 


ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—MksS. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all = 
par yy Pk a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
-—| v. 


MOTHER'S MILK 
Is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for young in- 
fants. Thousands of letters are received telling 
of its successful use. Book, “ Babies,” sent free. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—( Adv. 
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SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crame Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion an1 light cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 





Simon, 13 Rue Grange Rateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv. ] 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 


done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; - the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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CHILD'S BROWN LINEN FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 275. 
[See Page 818.) 


CHILD’S BROWN LINEN FROCK 


VERY pretty model, and one that will prove as use- 
ful and fashionable in the early autumn as in the 
present season, consists of a fancy pleated bodice 
und pleated skirt. The former is made with a 
titted yoke, seamed at the shoulders and a lower 

portion, which is laid over the yoke in narrow, stitched 
box-pleats. The pattern allows for a yoke, one and one- 
half inches deeper than is seen from the outside when the 
garment is finished. The yoke should be finished inside 
with narrow hem. The pattern does not include a waist- 
liniug pattern, as this featare was not employed for the 
model gown from which design is taken. In making 
the bodice, the pleats should be carefully laid according 
to perforations and basted before fitting on yoke. A 
bund (of which pattern ix included) is to be 
stitched over the pleats to form a heading or finish. Fancy 
vash braids or a coral stitch introduced here would form 
i pretty garniture. The sleeves are in one piece, gath 

| into armhole and pleated to correspond with the 


shaped 


ered i 


vulice at the wrists. A wristband pattern is included 
with that of the froek. The skirt is made with five divi- 
sions, and the puttern includes front, side, and side hack 
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breadths. These jvin under inverted pleats, which ma 
be stitched down flat, as shown in the illustration, or left 
free, according to preference. If brown or blue linen be 
employed white stitching would prove a handsome gar- 
niture. The costume design is equally appropriate for 
treatment in cashmere, veiling, light basket wool cloths, 
linens, or lawns. Done in white lawn with rows of 
stitched pleats headed by narrow beading, the yoke and 
band collar might be dispensed with and a wide ruffle of 
lace or embroidery be substituted as a finish. The pat- 
tern allows for a hem of from two to three inches, accord- 
ing to size. 

To make this little dress of wash goods 24 to 30 inches 
wide, 54 yards of material will be required for a child of 
four years, and one additional yard for each succeeding 
size. 


BOLERO AND SHIRRED SKIRT 


NDICATIONS point more than ever to a general 
adoption of the silk bolero during the coming sum- 
mer. The importers are showing many varieties of 
white embroidered jackets of this style, together with 
those of pale-toned silks. These will be worn with 

veiling or organdie gowns, flowered foulards, ete. Black 
taffetas are another favored medi- 
um for these garments. The ready- 
tucked, hem-stitchbed, and em- 
broidered silks are also much in 
vogue, and these are combined with 
passementerie in guipure effects, 
as well as heavy laces. One of the 
prettiest of the prevailing models is 
published herewith in cut-paper 
pattern form. It is simply made, 
yet susceptible of great elabora- 
tion. The pattern consists of one 
half of back, one-half of front (in 
which a single dart occurs), one 
complete sleeve with turned-back 
enuff, and one-half of adjustable 
collar, consisting of the upper and 
under, or lining pieces. In mak 
ing up taffeta boleros a soft lining 
should be stitched up with the silk, 
in order to give body to the latter 
and prevent its cracking. Any soft lining may be used, 
provided it is pressed well to insure a perfectly smooth 
surface. Frequently a last summer's wash skirt will af- 
ford as much satisfaction as the employment of new ma- 
terial. When the latter is preferred, a soft percale is sug- 
gested as the best medium. The silk and lining should 
be cut exactly alike, and basted and stitched together. 
A thin silk may be used to back these. This should be 
cut a half-inch wider all round each portion than the 
jacket. It should be stitched separately and laid into the 
jacket form, after the manner of a coat lining—i. ¢., with 
a pleat in centre of back, at neck and waist, and a similar 

disposition of fulness on each side of the front 
The lower edge of the bolero and the slight rounded 
tabs in front should be lined with thin crinoline also. It 
is better to use a separate piece of silk for facing the lit 
tle tabs). The original model was trimmed with deep Re 
naissunce lace. Where especial jauntiness is desired, 
rows of small metal or fancy pearl buttons may adorn the 
sides, together with small loops of fine silk cord. The 
adjustable collar is one of the features of the new design 
The model calls for a seam in centre of back. This por- 
tion of the garment should be connected with the bolero 
proper by means of a button and button-hole at the centre 
back seam—the button-hole being made in the collar. If 
the garment is to be made in colored silk, the collar should 
be of white, overlaid with rich lace and edged with shirr 
ings of mousseline de soie. A variety of collars may be 
made by varying the trimming. On the other hand, col 
larless boleros are the novelty of the 





ETON JACKET WITH 
OUT THE COLLAR. 








DIAGRAM OF SUIRRED SKIRT, SHOWING 


y 


POSITION FOR PIECING SAME. 


moment, and these may be elaborated 
by being trimmed about the edge with 
any preferred lace motif. The slight 
turned -back cuff should be trimmed 
with lace to match the rest of the jacket. 
Of taffeta 20 inches wide, 34 yards 
will be required to make the bolero for 
a person of medium (86-inch bust) size. 
The new skirt that accompanies the 
above-described pattern design is the 
first of the shirred garments to be offer- 
ed in pattern form. The pattern is that 
of a wide and shallow circular skirt 
form perforated at centre of front, cen- 
tre of hip, and at side back, to show 
line of shirring. This extends only to 
the side back, beyond which the skirt 
hangs free from the waist. When the 
shirring is completed, the skirt should 
be fitted over the yoke (of which pat- 
tern is included, together with that of 
skirt band) and carefully tacked in 
place. In order to produce a pretty and 
regular effect, the skirt should be di- 
vided into quarters exactly as in the 
case with ruffles, and each quarter gath- 
ered separately. A fashionable effect 
ver A be had by shirring in double rows 
—that is, in two rows a quarter of an 
inch apart at each wide division. Fin- 
ish the yoke with asimple hem. If the 
skirt is to be carried out in veiling, a 
slightly full skirt of silk may be hung 
from the yoke. The pattern does not 
include a design for such skirt, but this 
may be made by slightly goring a 
breadth of silk for the front, and fittin 
plain gathered breadths at sides an 












back. Where desired, an entire gored skirt may be used. 
Any preferred trimming may be used about the bottom, 
although a simple ruffle, as shown in the illustration, is 
perhaps most effective. If made of bias material, one 
and one-half the width of the skirt will make a sufficiently 
full trimming. If of straight goods, twice the width of 
the skirt will be needed. A diagram, shown upon this 
page, shows where materials of narrow width should be 
pieced in making this skirt. The calculation is made for 
materials twenty-seven inches wide. The pattern allows 
for three-inch hem for skirt. 

To make the skirt for a person of medium size 8} yards 
of material 27 inches wide will be required. here a 
ruffle is desired, from 14 to 24 yards additional will be re- 
quired, according to style and depth of same. 
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TAFFETA 
Cut Paper Pattern Nv. 276 —(See Page 314.) 


KOLERKO ANI) SHIRRED SKIRT. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


AFFETA, satin, and India silk are the best mate 
rials to employ for the soft lining that comes next 
the neck. Join all sleeve facings at the front arm 
or inside seam. The latter may be blind-stitched 
down or felled. Where a sleeve pattern is too long 

the shortening should be made between elbow and shoul- 
der, or elbow and wrist, or at both points, according to 
the needs of the future wearer. 

Whatever changes are to be made, however, should be 
decided upon before the material is cut. Where such a 
garment is trimmed at top and bottom the proportions 
originally calculated for are completely lost, and frequent- 
ly the entire style of the sleeve is lost by some careless- 
ness in adapting it to the arm for which it is intended. 
A sleeve should always be bound at the wrist when both 
seams have been carefully stitched and pressed. In al- 
most all material it is advisable to introduce a lining of 
thin crinoline or of slightly stiffened lawn between the 
outer material and the lining proper. 

Skirts vary so much from season to season that it be- 
comes necessary to study new dress-making points each 
season. A few general rules there are, however, that ap- 
ply to all skirts. All hip darts should be opened, pressed, 
and bound. Belts may be of silk belting to match the 
gown in color, or the skirt may be finished without belt 
simply by facing with plain bias band or corded band. 
Never make a loose waistband, else the skirt will sag. 
Allow an ample lap, and use strong hooks and eyes. In 
silk, and in wash Pprics in particular, be sure and clip 
all selvedge edges, so as to obviate the possibility of draw- 
ing. In stitching very thin fabrics the appearance of a 
seam will be improved if a straight strip of material be 
stitched along with the regular breadths at each seam. 
This precaution will give an appearance of body to the 
fabric. Never make up crumpled goods. Press out all 
creases or folds before cutting the goods. Wash dresses 
should be lined, invariably, with fine lawn or cambric. 

















OMEWHAT contrary to the usual 

order of things, for literary clubs 

are apt to take precedence, the Ma- 

tinee Musicale of Spokane, Wash- 

ington, was the first woman’s club 
organized in that city. The club dates 
its existence from the spring of 1889, 
when a little group of women who were 
musicians and music-lovers met at the 
nome of Mrs. J. P. M. Richards, and or- 
ganized the Matinee Musicale, with Mrs. 
Charles 8. Voorhees as first president. 
For a time the meetings were held in the 
homes of the different members, but as the 
number and interests grew it was found 
necessary to rent a small hall for the re- 
cital. The club has now enrolled futiy 
one hundred names, and its work in de- 
veloping and gratifying the musical 
tastes of Spokane has been most valuable. 
Succeeding Mrs. Voorhees at the head of 
the club of 1893 was Miss Jennie M. 
Patterson. The present president, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Shaw,was elected in 1897. 
The club has been especially fortunate in 
all its leaders,and in none more so than 
in its present head. Mrs. Shaw’s inher- 
ent love of good music, coupled with a de- 
sire to raise the standard of the club to 
the best, and her tact, good judgment, 
and executive ability make her a rarely 
efficient officer. During her administration 
great interest has been aroused in the 
club by the formation of a promising 
chorus class, which has greatly enlarged 
the usefulness and scope of the club’s 
work, 

The recitals are held the third Satur- 
day of every month, and are then open to 
the general public by the payment of a 
small admission fee. Under the club’s 
auspices some of the most distinguished 
artists, native and foreign, that are at 
present before the public, have been heard 
in Spokane, and the —— which its 
work has given in upholding and encour- 


aging the better class of music can be 
hardly overestimated. In keeping with 


the enterprising yet conservative spirit 
that has characterized the club from the 
beginning, the Matinee Musicale is tak- 
ing the initiative in a plan for the erec- 
tion of a club-house modelled after the 
Saint Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The other clubs of the city are also 
interested, and the club-house will be 
built by the united efforts of the club 
women of the city, as it will be a common 
club home for them. Other officers of the 
Matinee Musicale, besides Mrs. Shaw, are 
Mrs. Robert Glen, vice-president; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. D. Vincent; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Annie C. Turner; treasu- 
rer, Mrs. L. F. Williams. 


Sa. 


WRITER conimenting somewhat sar- 
castically in an exchange upon the al- 
most universal cessation of altruistic effort 
during the summer months, includes wo- 
men’s clubs in the list of classes arraigned 
as “ half-yearly reformers.” In point of 
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First draw the water nice and warm, and fill the little tub, 
Then on the sponge, as soft as down, a cake of Ivory rub; 
A towel spread on Mary’s lap, a baby—all undressed: 
A splash, a dip, a foamy dash, then baby’s cradle nest. 


Ivory Soap—It Floats. 





























_ HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


| For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, 


| and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. 
| will be issued. 


Only a limited number of patterns of each design 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 


| 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 


fact, the summer work of women’s clubs | 


is a large part of the service of these or- 
ganizations. They were the pioneers 
really in the vacation-school movement, 
the support by the large clubs, during the 
summer, of mission kindergartens empha- 


sizing the need for an extension of the | 


work. The Civie Club of Philadelphia 
arranged two summers ago for a series of 
popular concerts, which were given at one 
of the piers of the Delaware River. The 
large and regular attendance proved the 
value of the effort. Last season they 
made permanent improvement by convert- 
ing the bare pier into a beautiful water- 
side park, making it a pleasant spot for 
recreation. In Brooklyn, New York, the 


women have shown decided originality in | 


their summer work for city improvement. 
Dotted through the city of Brooklyn, as is 
the case in other communities, are vacant 
lots. These public-spirited women coveted 
these breathing-spaces for the poor of the 
city, and went to work to secure them. 
Having got the consent of the owners, 
they proceeded to change the lots—often 
unsightly ones they were, too—into small 
recreation parks by the judicious distri- 
bution of lawn seed and garden chairs. 
rhe result has been a most appreciable 
multiplication of small, restful parks that 
are a boon to the city-bound population 
during the sweltering summer days. Some 
clubs conduct sea-side homes or rest and 
recreation-houses for working-girls. A 
club in a Western city’ provides, on the 
broad river which runs through the place, 
semi-weekly excursions for mothers and 
their babies; other Western club women 
have established rooms in the large cen- 
tral town of a farming community where 
the wives and children of the farmer 
may find rest and refreshment while the 
husband and father does his weekly or 
bimonthly buying at the stores. These 
instances do not even begin the list of the 
summer effort carried forward by women’s 





and waist); separate sieeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 
designs that may still be purchased : 
274. Child’s Morning Frock. 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33 
New Bicycle Costume. | !lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
Child’s Guimpe Gown. Iilustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Poulard Costume for Women. _I!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. | 
Model Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. } 
. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. [Illustrated in | 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. | 
. Child’s Morning Dress. [llustrated in Har- | 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
. Women’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in | 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
Child's Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in | 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
. Spring Walking Gown. [)lustrated in Har- 
r’'s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
Child's Dimity Costume. [llustrated in /ar- 
per's Bazar No. %, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
. New Rainy-Day Costume. [))ustrated in //ar- 
’s Basar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, s0 cts. 
. Child's Flannel Costume. [/lustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 7, Vol 2 Price, 35 cts 
. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. | iustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


Children’s 
The following list represents the recently issued 


260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
259. India Silk Gown. Illustrated in Harper's 
azar No. 6, Vol. 33- Price, 50 cts 
258. Child's S$ Cost . 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 
257. New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 5, Vol. 33- _ Price, 25 cts. 
257. New Shirt Waist. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cts 


273. 


" a 





in 


272. Price, 35 cts. 


Harper's 


Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 Price, cts. 
255. Shirt Waist and Watteau- ited Skirt. 
Price, 50 cts 
254. Girl's Sailor Costume. [!lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
253. Afternoon Costume with Side- ited Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 
252. Girl’s Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in //arfer’s 
| Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Fancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
232. Full-Length Kimono. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 32. Price, 30 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 275 
276, om page 314. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Rebel 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Princess Xenia,’’ *‘ The Adventurers,’’ etc. 


A stiring romance of the days of Charles the Second, full of life, action, 
and adventure. “The Rebel” more than fulfils the brilliant promise of 
Mr. Watson's earlier work. 

Cloth, $1 50 
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Tay, Transparentas crystal. The perfect 
eye cleansing properties and absolute 

> purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

AY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE 16 CENTS. 
U. S. AGENTS, NEW 





256. Child's Gingham Gown. l\lustrated in Harper’ s 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. | 
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clubs, but indicate, perhaps, the falsity, 
so far as they are concerned, of the alle- 
gation. 

@n. 


HE third annual congress of the Inter- 

national Press Union will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, May 30, 31, and June 1. 
Headquarters will be at Hotel Cadillac, 
and regular sessions of the congress will 
be held daily in the assembly-room of the 
hotel at 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. The pro- 
gramme includes the regular addresses 
and reports from clubs, with special ad- 
dresses by well-known journalists and rep- 
resentative speakers. Some topics to be 
discussed are: Is an ideal newspaper pos- 
sible? What constitutes printable news? 
Relations between authors and publishers. 
How can women of the press help one 
another? Opporcunities in Journalism, 
and a dozen more similarly pertinent 
titles. Detroit newspaper women are 
making hospitable plans that forecast 
many social pleasures, and altogether the 
occasion promises unusual interest and 
profit. Address the president of the Union, 
Mrs. M. S. Lockwood, 1101 K_ Street, 
Washington, D. C., for additional particu- 
lars. 

en. 

HE set-back which the Girls’ Indus- 

trial School plan of the New York 
State Federation has received in the fail- 
ure of the Finance Committee of the Legis- 
lature to grant the appropriation asked 
for, does not in the least discourage those 
interested in the matter. The refusal came 
in the nature of a disappointment after 
the promising reception at Albany, the 
week before, of the committee of nine la- 
dies representing the Federation. 

The Senate Committee listened with 
great attention to their plea,and asked 
questions indicating strong interest. Many 
well-known men of Albany, including 
Governor Roosevelt himself, spoke favor- 
ably of the project, but the State purse- 
strings woeil not open. As a reason for 
refusing the appropriation, the Finance 
Committee pointed out that Cooper Union 
and some other individual shiiastiies ic 
efforts in New York city were on similar 
lines, and supplied the demand for the 
school. The fact remains, however, that 
the Industrial School, as planned by the 
Federation, will be the only one of its 
kind in the country,and though an ex- 
periment, is by no means an unwarranted 
one, as its need and efficiency have been ap- 
proved in authoritative quarters through- 
out the State. There is no intention to 
abandon the scheme. While success at Al- 
bany was hoped for, failure was not un 
considered, Temporarily the matter must 
be held in abeyance, but the club women 
of the State are strong in the belief that 
the school will be an important beneficial 
measure, and are determined to persevere 
until it is an established fact. 

L. R. G., lowa.—A federation of clubs, even in a 
comparatively sma!! place, is to be recommended. It 
is, in fact, in the smaller places that the pooling of 


club issues is apt to be most beneficial. This does not 


| menn that any club forfeits, in any degree, its indi- 


vidual purpose or method. It merely focusses the 
strength of the different organizations for mutual help- 
fulness, and if united effort is needed in some local 
movements the union is already accomplished and in 
working order. At Tecumseh, Nebraska, for example, 
the seven or eight clubs, some of them counting only 
a dozen or fifteen members, are united ina city federa- 
tion, andi have found it most profitable. 


M. K. Mayvitia, N. D.—Some calendars have been 
mailed to you. Eutertainment for the social evening 
of a club may be on same lines as those which would 
be provided for any similar gathering. It may take 


| any form desired, or within the resources of the mem- 


bers to carry out. The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Woman's 
Club recently gave a most enjoyable “ Cranford ” after- 
noon, in which a dozen members of the club presented 
bits from the life’of that quaint town immortalized by 
Mra. Gaskell. ‘The chief personators of the book were 
represented in two or three simply set scenes, and 
through the medium of a dialogue that was an in- 
genious transferrence in a semi-connected way of much 
of the conversation of the book, A letter enclosing 
stamp and addressed to the chairman, Mrs. D. P. 
Clapp, 161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., would 
probably secure you all needed information. 


L. G., Dusvque, lowa.—The Whittier Home Asso- 
ciation is quite distinct from the Elizabeth H. Whit- 
tier Club, and is made up of a group of women of 


| Amesbury, Massachusetts, organized for the purpose 


of preserving, restoring, and ultimately acquiring the 
old homestead in that village in which John Greenleaf 
Whiitier passed the most of his life. Here, for nearly 
forty years, he lived and worked, and here, in 1892, he 
died. In the “garden-room,” as the poet called his 
study, because it looked upon the garden, were writ. 
ten “Barbara Frietchie,” *‘Maud Maller,” “Snow- 
Bound,” and, before these, those antisiavery and war 
poems whose echo strengthened many an arm for the 
civil war. The home still holds many fitments used 
by the poet; his favorite pictures still hang upon the 


| walls, and much of the old furniture remains, lor ned to 





the association by the poet's niece, Mrs. Pickard of 
Boston, from whom the house is leased for 2 term of 
years. The running expenses of the association are 
defrayed by the annual fees of the mem ere, and the 
smal! admission fee that is charged, but to insure the 
permanency of the memorial a fund is being raised 
through an associate membership list. A payment of 
five dollars makes any one an associate or life mem- 
ber, and already many prominent persons throughout 
the country are enrolled, The president of the asso- 
ciation is Mrs. Emily B. Smith, of Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, who may be addressed for further informa- 
tion. Maneaket Hamitron Wevon, 
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6 its Adornment 


OWADAYS the 
N porchofthe 
country house 


demands a furniture 
of its own. This may 
not be precisely a fin 
innovation, 
but it has only become 
possible within recent 
years. In that period 
of American house 
building when an 
eight-foot wide veran- 
dah was considered an 
eccentricity, and the 
majority varied from 
four to seven feet in 
width, the ordinary 
piazza with furniture 
would 


de_ siecle 
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have been as 
absurd as the regula 
tion flat hall with 
cozy corners and 
lounging places. The 
utmost the average 
porch would permit 
was a melancholy row 
of straight backed 
slats, which allured 
to repose far less than 
a phalanx of camp- 
chairs at a weekly 
prayer meeting. 
Perhaps the hammock hel ped to enlarge the porch. 
That demanded more room for swinging than was af 
forded by the average piazza; and when the young 
woman of the family adopted the hammock, her ideas 
of the verandah, and the verandah it 
self promptly broadened. Now it is 
nothing unusual to see a piazza twelve 
to fourteen feet wide along its entire 
length, and extended in the middle or 
at one corner into what is practically 
room fourteen to twenty 
With the modification 
has come into more general adoption 
the use of the East Indian name of 
verandah,” or of the English-Ameri 
instead of the Italian 
which in its original appli 
cation had no such meaning as is con 
Anglicized form. 
room, it follows 
that it must of necessity be furnished, 
and that in a suitable manner. This 
is not the place for upholstery, or for 





HOODED CHAIR 


an open-air 
feet square 


car poreh 


plazza 


nected with it in its 
Given an out-door 


heavy pieces of furniture that cannot 
be read moved in case of the arrival 
of one of the driving rain storms 
whieh the United States Summer 
shares in common with other tropical 
climes Everything must be light 


and capable of being lifted or drawn 


into shelter 


Wicker or willow, bamboo or rat 
tan holds the first choice here, not 
only on account of its lightness, but 
because moisture will not hurt it. The 


dampness that is the result of heavy 


night mists does it no harm, and it 
does not suffer even from a good wet- 
ting The shapes in which such fur 
niture come ure of almost endless va 
riety Long, low settles, short, broad 


ones, tete-a-tete, deep arm-chairs that 
must be piled with cushions to be the THE 





acme of comfort, low rockers, great Sleepy Hollows, 
chairs with pockets for newspapers or work, chairs 
with a rack for a book or a writing tablet—there is 
no end to them, and they come in all colors. One may 
take them in the natural tint, in dark green, in bright 
red, in soft gray, in brilliant brown. One of the best 
shapes of chair for an invalid or for any one who 





WILLOW TABLE FOR TEA OR BOOKS. 


fears draughts, has a low seat with a high hooded back, 
which protects alike from rain and sun. Inside, the 
chair is fitted with pockets that will hold papers, let- 
ters, or light literature—an ideal Summer cozy-corner 
for the old or delicate member of the family. The 
cushions that make,the chairs and couches luxurious 





SWINGING SEAT WHICH HAS SUPERSEDED THE HAMMOCK 


may be taken in at 
night with the rugs 
that should carpet the 
floor of this Summer 
parlor. 

But the furniture 
of the verandah is by 
no means to be con- 
fined to rugs, chairs, 
and couches. Here 
should stand the af- 
ternoon tea-table, in 
readiness for the tray 
of hotj@r iced tea that 
the maid brings out 
at five o’clock. Near 
this may be its val- 
uable companion, the 
bread and cake stand, 
too little known in 
this country hitherto, 
although now becom- 
ing more familiar by 
importation and home 
manufacture. It has 
generally three trays 
—for bread and but- 
ter, biscuits, and cake 
—and is so useful 
that the hostess who 
once owns one mar- 
vels how she _ ever 
lived without it. 

It is wise to have another table besides that used 
for tea. There must be a place upon which embroid 
ery, knitting work and books may be laid down when 
the tea-cups are taken up. And there is nothing that 
is more likely to reconcile one to let- 
ter writing than to be able to do it 
on a table drawn into a shaded corner 
of the verandah. Such a table is es 
pecially useful if furnished with draw- 
ers, but these do not come in the rat 
tan stands, and it must be an excep- 
tionally well seasoned wooden table 
that would stand the extremes of 
warmth and chill, of moisture and 
dryness, that prevail on a verandah 
during the average Summer and not 
succumb. A wicker table with a shelf 
below extended a little on each side, is 
excellent for reading or writing. 

In a well-protected corner may hang 
a small set of bookshelves. No bound 
books may safely be kept here, but the 
average paper-backed Summer novel 
will be none the worse for a little 
dampness, and the magazines will 
surely stand it without serious injury. 

The hammock still holds its place 
in the affections of the Summer girl 
and on the verandah, but it is at best 
an unsocial inmate. One person may 
be comfortable in it, or even two, 
under very exceptional circumstances. 
Better in most respects is the swing- 
ing seat, which is almost as long as 
the ordinary settees, and when sup- 
plied with cushions is a delightful 
lounging-place for three or four peo 
ple. This “hammock seat” comes in 
wood as well as in rattan. It is even 
more serviceable in the former than in 
the latter material, for the wood used 
is painted timber that will stand the 
weather and not become discolored. 





BREAD AND CAKE STAND 











we THREE EXCELLENT EASTER RECIPES we 


OR days before Easter the shop windows are 
gay with Easter gifts, Easter favors, Easter 
novelties of all Even those to whom 
Lent has been little more than a name feel the 
influence of the spring gladness the approach- 

ing festival brings 

The Easter thrill is in the blood, and it is natural 
that there should be a desire to express the inner 
pirit by some outward and visible sign. It is the ef 
fort to do this which fills our homes with blossoms 
that moves us to send Easter cards and tokens to our 
friends, and that prompts us to make the children 
about us joyous by the bestowal of rabbits, colored 
eggs, baby chicks, and the other quaint and pretty 
emblems of the season 

The housekeeper who marks the calendar of the year 
in the kitchen, as well as out of it, is seeking diligent- 
ly just now the dishes suitable for this feast. In some 
respects the task is less easy at this festival than at 
others, since there is no time-honored convention con- 
cerning laster 

With the 


tively 


sorts 


Easter breakfast the work is compara- 
simple It is not so long after Good Friday 
that cross-buns are yet out of season, and the left- 
overs can be made hot and crisp for the Sunday break- 
fast Eggs are a sine qua non, and instead of convert- 
ing them into an omelet or other made dish, they 
would Setter be served whole. If it does not seem 
sufficiently festive to have new-laid eggs boiled in the 
shells, they may appear as stuffed or deviled eggs, re- 
taining thus their natural shape, and crisp from fry 
ing or masked wita a white or anchovy sauce. Col- 
ored eggs of ice-cream—each egg placed in an indi- 


vidual nest of spun sugar—make a pretty dessert. In 
circumstances where for any reason the spun sugar 
and ice-cream are not feasible, an excellent home-made 
substitute can be provided by a hen’s-nest of preserved 
orange-peel shredded to imitate straw. 


HOT CROSS-BUNS 

Make a sponge of a cup and a half of milk, half a 
yeast-cake dissolved in half a cup of warm water, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Set in a warm 
place overnight. In the morning add two large spoon- 
fuls of butter, melted, half a cup of sugar, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and as much cinnamon or grated 
nutmeg. Work in more flour until the dough can be 
handled, kneading it well. Cover, and let it rise in a 
warm corner for five hours longer, then roll out into a 
sheet about half an inch thick, and cut into rounds, 
like biscuit. Lay them in a buttered baking-pan, let 
them rise half an hour, cut a cross upon each, and put 
into the oven. When they are baked to a light brown 
brush over with white of egg beaten up with fine 
sugar, and take from the oven. For a large supply 
double the quantity. 


STUFFED EGGS, FRIED. 

Boil six eggs hard. Cut them in half, remove the 
yolks, and rub them smooth with a table-spoonful of 
melted butter, two table-spoonfuls of minced ham or 
tongue, a little chopped parsley, a few drops of onion 
juice, and salt and pepper to taste. Fill the whites 
with this mixture, press the halves together, and 
either stick the edges with a little beaten egg. or pin 
them together with fine toothpicks. Roll the eggs 


first in fine crumbs, then in beaten egg, and then in 
crumbs again. Fry to a fine brown in boiling deep fat. 


EASTER EGGS IN THE NEST. 

Soak one box of gelatine half »» hour in cold water. 
Put three cups of milk on the fire in a double boiler 
and make very hot. When the gelatine is soft add to 
it two cups of sugar; mix well, and turn both in the 
boiling milk. Stir until thoroughly dissolved. Take 
from the fire, divide into as many portions as you 
desire colors. To one portion add a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, melted over boiling 
water. Tint another pink with cochineal. To a third 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs, and return to the 
fire long enough to cook the egg—about five minutes. 
Leave one portion white. Flavor this with vanilla, 
add a few drops of strawberry juice or rose-water to 
the pink, and orange-peel to the yellow. 

If you have no egg-moulds you may have improvised 
some by emptying the contents of eggs to be used in 
cooking through a smail hole broken carefully in one 
end. Rinse the shells out thoroughly in cold water, 
and fill them with the blanc-mange mixture. Set them 
to form, open end up, in a pan of flour or meal, which 
will hold them steady, and put them in a cold place. 
Make your nest of preserved orange-peel, cut in shreds. 
The orange marmalade put up in glass jars may be 
used for this. Arrange a bed of it in the bottom of a 
glass or silver bowl, break the shells from the eggs 
with great care, and arrange them in the nest. If 
you wish, you can heap wine jelly about them by the 
spoonful, or half bury them under whipped cream. 

Curistine Ternune Herrick. 

















Registered Trade-Mark 


Wash Fabrics 


For Bicycling, Golfing and Out- 
ing Skirts and Suits. 


Careful provision has been 
made to meet the demand for 
cool but substantial fabrics for 
outing costumes of all kinds. 

The following lines represent 
the best grade of imported 
goods, and are especially choice 
and attractive : 

l weed Suitings, Galatea Cloths, 
Linen Ducks, Linen Crashes, 
Linen Cheviots, Covert Cloths, 
Piqués, white and colored. 

Exceptionally effective for 
this purpose are the Tweed 
Suitings and Linen Crashes. 


Mail orders have our prompt and careful attention. 


‘‘The Linen Store.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 










Dress Shields 


are the only 
Perspiration Proof, Washable 
shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (at edges, 
not through curve) are guarane 
teed to properly protect every 
Waist. 
ELASTIC, SOFT & PLIABLE 


No other shields have their 
advantages. Ask for and in- 
siston having Canfield Dress 
Shields. 

For sale by all dealers 
Send 25c. for sample pair. 

















CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


Boat 





73 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 






















TAFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 

to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully inviles nis American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished accordiig 
to the very latest style. 
“ROBES”, MANTEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 

is the 


THE OMO .,uiit hen: 
Dress Shield 


Mie, fiaes 
yy ‘s mpervious. 
; No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 
Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG.CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE HOUSEHOLD 





of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 


Bazan has a very large 


F. M. C.—First remove the paint entirely. Any 
painter in your neighborhood will tell you exactly 
how to do this. Flemish oak stain is often made by 
applying a black or dark brown stain over a red one- 
but the usual and easiest way is to stain with a mix, 
ture of burnt umber, a little lamp-black, and Vandyck 
brown, applying several coats if necessary. These 
colors may be purchased in «mall cans (ground fp oil) ; 
for small bits of wood, tube colors will serve, mach 
diluted with tarpentine. 


Penry.—If your mahogany is worth anything, it is 
worth the trouble of cleaning. Nothing can be done 
with it until the varnish has been removed. Never let 
any one deceive you into thinking that varnish or 
paint may be on good furniture. After all of each 
has been removed from the pieces, rub them with 
wax and turpentine. Olive oi] and alcohol mixed 
make an excellent p tiou for keeping mahogany 
bright. 





Mas. 8. H. W., Massaouvserrs. —Will you kindly 
send us your ful! name and address. 


Wasnasu.—Any trouble taken with the dining-room 
furniture will be quite worth while. As the dining- 
room is in blue with touches of red, stain the wood 
with a strong selution of washing-soda and perfectly 
pure ja. The ja must come from the 
druggist's, otherwise several coats will be needed. 
This raises the grain and roughens the wood, which 
must therefore be smoothed down with fine sand- 
paper, then waxed with beeswax dissolved in tur- 
pentine. This makes a very beautiful medium brown, 
exactly like oak darkened with age, and not muddy 
like the usual stain. 

For cheap hangings in your apartment where the 
soot destroys fine textiles and where frequent wash- 
ings are necessary, use dress materials. Hunt among 
cheap summer wash materials, and many will be found 
that are the same on both sides, and when trimmed 
with a ball fringe most charming. Among some of 
the hangings designed for houses, again, is occasion- 
ally to be had one for sixteen cents a yard that is ex- 
cellent when properly made, and which will last for 





| years. Among the Japanese and Chinese and Indian 








cottons also are many varieties. The white cottons 
embroidered in yellow silks are pretty, and so are 
many of the figured stuffs. 

Silk is the only material for the mahogany book- 
case, but why use it? Arrange the shelves like those 
of a cabinet, and then no hangings are necessary. The 
size of the monogram for the window-curtain mast 
depend upon the size of the curtain, but the ordinary 
monogram is about two inches in diameter, and of the 
very finest embroidery. | am uncertain about the 
ceiling. Beware of all decoration that will prodace 
the impression of a weight on the head. Denim is ex- 
cellent for a divan. Try tarning the Bagdad stripe 
wrong side out. Some of the stamped cottons, too, 
are excellent for the purpose. 


Ousvia.—A large family table seating ten, mostly 
children, can be made to look very well without the 
vegetable-dishes ; indeed, it ought never to have them. 
Mach depends upon the shape of yours: is it round, 
long and narrow, or can it, like many, seat two at 
either end, so that ite length is not exaggerated ? 
Have always your jardiniére of ferns in the middle of 
thetable Then, if the table is very long, about twelve 
inches or more from the centre-piece, and at each of 
the four corners put «mall crystal vases of ferns, like 
those in the jardiniére, or use roses or other flowers. 
Claret on the table in coasters also helps to decorate, 
and although carafes or decanters for water are no 
longer used, a cut-crystal water-pitcher, also set in a 
coaster, is constantly seen on the best tables. With 
fruit, always arranged with care, bonbon-dishes, and 
at night the candlesticks, the idea of a bare and 
empty board need not be conveyed by the absence of 
the vegetable-dishes, A laundress is seldum or never 
called upon to wait on the table, and if she must wash 
tor ten persons she will hardly find time to leave her 
tubs three times a day for an hour or more. A nurse, 
with children at table, should be present to wait upon 
them, cut up their meat, and look after them generally. 
A laundrese may assist with the chamber-work, which 
is done early in the morning, leaving her free after- 
wards for her own work. When a family is smaller 
than yours, she sweeps the bedrooms, cleans the silver 
on the toilette tables, and sews, mending most of the 
clean clothes. With “a family of ten, most of whom 
are children,” however, much extra service cannot be 
expected from her. Why not teach the children to do 
many things, put their rooms in order for sweeping, 
tidy their burean drawers at least once a week, and 
the like. It is no bad plan, indeed, to give to each 
some special piece of work in a house, one taking 
care of the flowers, another of the writing-tables, a 
third dusting certain books. Every well-brought-up 
young woman should know how to do these things. 
She is twice the woman for liaving learned to be con- 
siderate to her servants, and for being taught by ex- 
perience how hard it is to do work well, and how 
much time it takes. 


Wwuvonrstex. —The Bazan regrets that it cannot give 
you the desired information. 


A Reaper.—I have gone carefully over your letter, 
and, as I understand it, counsel about parlor walls and 
hallis needed. From the description the dining-room 
must be most satisfactory. ‘There is so great a va- 
riety of things in the two parlors, both in the way of 
pictures and of farviture, that to prevent a jumbled and 
confused effect a plain paper must go on the walls. 
This can be of burlaps, which is strongly recommended, 
of cartridge-paper, or a stuff. Some one has just used 
in New York a fascinating green silk and wool like 
poplin, with a small broken figure, for a room which is 


| covered with pictures where jt is not lined with books. 


Burlaps, however, is cheaper, and can be brushed, 
wiped with a damp cloth, or even painted. The text- 
ure of the material makes a surface which takes the 
light delightfully 

Choose among three colors—dark green, dark red, or 
a rich wood brown, like that of some rare bit of ma- 
hogany. Any will go with each other if the rooms 
must be different in decorating. For serviceable wall. 
covering in the hall hant for » paper giving the colors 
of Spanish leather. Let the stair carpet tone with it, 
have leaded yellow glass for the window, with thick 











and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


corduroy or jute to be drawn at night, of a color to 
tone with the walls. 


J. A. C.—Certainly, if when the doors are opened 
the three rooms seem one they should be papered 
alike—if not exactly alike in design, certainly alike in 
tone—the idea being that when the eye travels along 
a vista it should not be jarred or interrupted by the 
way. This would be the result if the line of a red 
wall was broken by one of vivid pink, followed after 
an interval by a pea green. A bad effect would also 
be gained to break a figured wall by a plain one, this 
to be followed by another having a flowered paper. 
Therefore study your vista. For the parlor and the 
sitting-room, which are in direct line, a flowered paper 
may be used, and in the dining-room which comes at 
the end of the vista a plain one. All, however, should 
tone together. Whites and reds must be the colors 
that you follow. Rather than have the carpets re- 
newed, I stain the floors and put down rugs. Re- 
ceipts for staining have been given in these columns 
Make each of your big bay-windows a distinct feature 
of the room, studying the outlook as well as the in- 
terior. Here again, when the eye travels from in- 
doors to the world outside, let there be one settled 
plan or picture. When the view is bad shut it out, 
but do so with tact, not by putting upon the passer-by 
the affront of an ugly curtain falling flat. Put a win- 
dow-seat in one window, a writing-table in front of 
another, flowers and plants everywhere, especially 
when they can make a foreground or background. 
Put the thick curtains across the bay, and the thin 
draperies next the pane. Let the thick curtains fall 
straight, and avoid them altogether if a better effect 
is to be obtained, as when you put your writing-table 
there. Flowered papers for your bedrooms. What 
lovely window-seats you can have with chintz cur- 
tains and muslin as draperies, always avoiding the 
ponderous! I have never seen thin curtains hung 
across the square of the window and made to look 
well, but you say that you have, and I must believe 
you, since you have shown good taste in your choice 
of mattings and some colors. I have never been able 
to understand why a boy's room may not be as pretty 
as auy other, therefore I should make it so, leaving 
him space, however, to indulge his individual tastes— 


his love of collecting and stowing away. Give him | 


pretty walls and a dainty bed and a well-appointed 
dressing-table, but plenty of table-room and shelves in 
which his idiosyncrasies can express themselves, 


L. E.—Do not drape the bay-window. Let the 
heavy curtain hang straight. Much depends upon the 
shape of the bay and the quality of the wood-work. 
You limit yourself to about twenty-five dollars for the 
seven windows, bat as neither the height nor the size of 
the windows is given, it is difficult to offer advice. 
Cordnroy of a good quality and color can be had for 
one dollar a yard, taffeta for the same price; certain 
wider damasks cost a dollar and a half. Jutes and 
velours are good. Lining a curtain adds to it« ex- 
pense, but also to fts durability—a point to consider. 
There are many cotton stnff* which when lined and 
trimmed with a fringe are charming, and which would 
be appropriate in your sitting-room. Write to the 
large firms for samples. Try three or four shops, but 
on no account choose anything gaudy. Plain ma- 
terials or those with emall figures are best for you— 
figures not of a different color, remember, but ouly of 
a different shade of the same color. 


J.C. M.—A French window generally has its cur- 
tain fastened to the frame. 
small rods, top and bottom or only at the top, and 
looped back in the middle. Remember this when 
putting a portiére across the opening—the French 
window must still have something on it. Renaissance 
lace curtains are more satisfactory than almost any 
others except those of extravagant cost. \aslin is 
best everywhere for summer use, so take duwn the 
yellow draperies in the parlor, and substitute those of 
dainty muslin. Summer is the time for fresh air, and 
draperies in which damp or dusty air is caught and 
held for winter should not be need. These thin cur- 
tains might be of dotted muslin or Madras or net—the 
thinner they are, the prettier. 


M. F. G.—Two sets of curtain-rods are used on the 
windows referred to in the Bazan of February 17, 
one rod being smaller than the other. Sometimes, 
for purposes of economy, the thin curtain is pnt up 
with picture-wire, but it is apt to sag and look uan- 
tidy. They may also be nailed, when not drawn, with 
brass-headed nails, a narrow strip of the material go- 
ing under the nails. This is prettier than anything 
else, but more tronble. Always have a little heading 
to thin curtains, 


M. D. L, Dayton, Ontwo.—A letter bas been sent to 
you in our care. Will you please send your fall name 
and street address, that we may forward it to you? 


Eprraa.—I am sorry to have to differ from your in- 
formant, who maintains that floors should never be 
darker than the wood-work above them. They are 
never anything else. You can oil and shellac the 
floors, or use strong ammonia first, repeated applica- 
tions of either of] orammonia making the wood darker 
and darker. Here is the best receipt I know: Use a 
solution of permangamate of potash, varying the 
strength by testing, to secnre the shade desired. 
a water-color, and only to be used on new wood, or 
wood free from grease, varnish, and so forth. Grease 
or varnish can be removed from old floors or wood 
with lye, well washed out, and then washed over with 
vinegar. After the stain has been applied, the floor 
should have one or more coats of filler, the number 
depending on how much the grain has been raised. 
After rabbing with sand-paper it can then be waxed, 
or finished with shellac. Yes, you can do it yourself 
if you are strong enough. 


It is not usual to see both a dressing-table and a | 
burean in the same room. A bureau is a modern in- | 


vention to economize space. The dressing-table has 
the mirror and all the toilette appointments. These are 
the chiffonniers, the highboys, cheval-glasses, and 
wardrobes (when they are beantifnl) in other parts of 
the room, but the bureau, properly speaking, has no 
place. If you are obliged to have both pieces, take 
the mirror off the bureau and use it somewhere else, 
giving the bureau the appearance of a chest of 
drawers, 


This curtain is run through 
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We have no agents or branch stores. Ali orders 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 


Suits, *5. 


Ww* have just received 
from abroad some 
entirely new styles 
in Suits and Skirts for sum- 
mer wear. We have had 
these illustrated on a Sup- 
— Sheet, which will 
sent /ree, — ay with 
our Spring Catalogue and a 
choice collection of samples 
of suitings, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at mod- 
erate cost. We make every 
garment to order, thus in- 
suring that perfection of fit 
and finish which is not to 
be found in ready - made 
goods. We pay all express 
charges. ur Catalogue il- 
lustrates : 


New Des in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 


ton Covert Cloths, Duck, 
Linens, etc. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 


In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 


Separate Skirts, $4 up. 

Lined with Percaline, well stiffened and bound with 
Corduroy; made of All-wool Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, 
etc., in the latest effects. 

Special Values in Bicycle Suits in the new- 
est fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with the 
seer promptness ; a suit or skirt can be made in three 

ys when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supp! t, and Samples ; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 

{ 


| THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
| 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Contteble 2X0. 


Ladies’ 
Outfittings. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
Tea Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, 
Silk Petticoats, Flannel and 
Cotton Waists, 
Lingerie, Golf Petticoats, 
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Batiste Corsets. 


Broadovay K 91h st. 


NEW YORK. 


See ee oF eee OP ee ee ee er ee ee ree ee 
- 









linen 
soft 
as 
silk. ¢ 
; 
| : 
The best muslin; 
for — slipse 
For sale by all lead-@ 


ing jobbers and re-? 

tailers. 

TREAT & CON VERSE, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 

79 & 81 Worth St., N. ¥.¢ 




















Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat often results in an 
Incurable Lung Disease or 
Consumption. For relief in 
Throat troubles useBROWN’s 
BroNCHIAL TROCHES, a sim- 
ple yet effective remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





Cnorce or a Lire Time 











Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
jucetions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
correspondence, and regrets that 
it enunot answer any letters by mail 


The Basen has « very large 


Janet Mexeprra, 
101 think you w 
snd I should advise your buying a cloth suit 
A figured black silk will be better for 
you than a plain one; if you have a plain one, you 
mast trim it with lines of lace insertion and scallops 
mm edged with fringe. All kinds of 
lace are fashiouable now—both the heavy and light 
weight. I do not see how you can wear a summer 
cloth suit in your climate. A foulard or an India silk 
the best thing you could buy. There are 
harming thin waists now, as you will see by 
looking at the iustrations in Bazan No. 10. A white 
dotted masiin and a pink dimity would be very pretty, 
the white piqué «kirt with the shirt-waist is sare 
to be useful. Nothing is prettier than a pink frock in 
The skirts are to be made shorter, bat not 
really sh: Do wot try the black crépon skirt it is 
too old for you. In Bazau No, 10 are also pat- 
terns for children of six. 


If you will consalt Bazan No, 
ll get several good ideas for a spring 
gown, 
throughout 


around the bott 


would be 
some ¢ 
nnd 
summer 


quite 


Suita Cou.rer.—You would best buy yourself a 


dotted net gown, trimmed with ruffles or flounces 


edged with ribbon, and alo an India silk of bine and | 


white. In Basan No, 8 ls a good pattern for your | 
India «ilk, and in Bazan No, 9 are two or three designe | 
for organdies or vet frocks, any one of which would 


be suitable 


Mes E. EB M. D.—The Venetian cloths, the light- 
weight cheviots, and the serges are all worn by girls 
of thirteen In the jacket and skirt sults, Dark blue, 
gray, aud brown are the favorite colors, Eton jackets 
are rather too old for girls of that age to wear. 


Aw Op Sussontpen or Miswzsota.—A pretty gown 
for youn to get would be a muhair—one with black and 
lines trimmed with bands of white. You should 
it cut with a blazer-coat and some pretty skirt, 
You can alxo nse thie gown for travelling, and the 
skirt would do to wear with different waists. A black 
taffeta silk skirt would be a good investment for you, 
trimmed with rows 
You can get a tutfeta good enough for your pur- 
puse for seventy-five cents a yard, but you would need 
to send for samples before deciding. You may have 
to pay a dollar a yard for it, but if you buy a figured 
taffeta you can get a good one as low as sixty-five 
cents a yard, and the figured taffetas are quite smart 
this year. 


white 


hav 


ace 


Aw Op Customen.—Yes, ribbon is to be used again 
this year, but black velvet ribbon will be better than 
eatin or taffeta. The satin-finished cloths make 
charming costumes, and I think you will find some 
good models in Bazan No. 10. The silk waists are 
made more often with dress sleeves than with 
the regular shirt sleeves. In thin materials the gauzes, 
mousseline de sole, and the veilings are considered 
the moet fashionable, 


now 


Ene.isu.—It is expected that the bridegroom wil} 
give the mini-ter what he feels he can afford. There 
set rule as to the amount. The bridegroom 
should wear a dark sult. A black frock-coat or cut. 
away-coat with light trousers is correct. The bride 
may wear either a gray woollen or a gray silk gown. 
A silk and wool would be the smartest, and a good 
model is on the front page of Bazan No. 3. 


Mus. F. G. P.—You could use the lace of which you 
sample for a skirt, making it up over your 
black satin, but you will need to pat another skirt of 
mousseline de sole under it In order to have it look 
fresh enough. The white material I am afraid will 
not be very satisfactory, it is so exceedingly sheer, 
you might use it in a pleated skirt, letting the 
You 
need to make it up over white satin In order to 
have it look well. It would certainly be better made 
na whole gown than simply a waist. In Bazas No. 10 
there were some waists that ought to help you as 
models, 


inclose 


but 
satin stripes come on the outside of the pleats. 


wil 


Crousas.—It would be most foolish for you to bay 
clothes enough to last a year and a half for a girl who 
is going abroad. It would be much better. to. bay 
simply for the present, and let her get others when she 
needsthem. You should have her skirts made to her 
ankles. You should provide her with a thorough 
tailor suit, coat and skirt, half a dozen wash shirt- 
waists, two silk waists, and one light flannel one; a 
pretty challi gown, and an India eilk. A good invest- 
ment would be a long coat in tau or gray. For your- 
self you will need much the same wardrobe, excepting 
that instead of so many shirt-waists [ should advise 
your having twe pretty boned and fitted silk or crépe 
de Chine walets, and instead of the long coat, a cape. 
Do not bay a single thing more than is necessary for 
you to carry with you, for you will find ft a great 
bother to carry around a lot of clothes, and you will 
be where you can get what you need. 


M. D.—The material of which you inclose sample i« 
You would best bay a lighter 
gray cloth or a nuns’ veiling. This color gray that 
you have thought of is almost always unbecoming, 
and in the evening eepecially would look very dail. 


not a good choice, 


D. B. A.—You can use the lace of which you inclose 
sample, and a pretty pattern for you to choose for 
your wown would be the one of the cut paper patterns, 
Nw, 288. —No, I should not put hair-cloth in that skirt, 
although you might have a little in the drop-skirt, if 
you want your gown to stand out. 


N. C. G.—The materia! you mention isa capital one 
for a travelling gown, especially through England and 
Scotland. I have seen emart gowns made of it that 
looked just like covert-cloth. By all means have a 
drop-ekirt. It ie mach more comfortable to wear, 
and, besides, your gown will hang better. 


Mus. W. E. C.—You could make over your gown 
perfectly well by having a pleated fl. unce and a drop- 
skirt, but I think it would be even prettier if you have 
a gathered bias feunce trimmed with rows of white 
machine-st itching. 


of lace insertion and a ruffle of 











IF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Mi axy of the first wheels made 

in the great Rambler factories, 
twenty-one years ago, were ridden by 
boys whose whole families to-day ride 


ONAN’ 


BICYCLES 


** Notice the extra reinforced frames”’ 


Every Rambler purchased makes 

a Rambler enthusiast, because 
Ramblers could not be improved up- 
on, they last. 


There is no whee! more “up-to-date,” 
no better wheel made, at any price. 


Paice $40 


Rambler agencies everywhere. Ash for 


booklet “Just or Ace.” 


American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


Cuicaco 











SICYCLES 


durable mounts. 
The 1900 mod- 
els represent the 
« highest type of 





terial and finish. 
ing better built. 
Send for Free Catalogue. 
Prices $20.00 to $35.00. 
THE RAMBLER OFFICE 
North Franklin St. and Institute Place, 
” Chicago, Ii. 





are popular and | 


bicycle construction, | 
highest quality of ma- | 
Noth- | 
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SE CRESCENT 


BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 


BICYCLES 


Are manufactured by the same people who gave to 
Crescent Bicycles their world wide reputation. 


The price of the 1900 model 
less Bicycle that money can buy anywh 


SIXTY DOLLARS 
CHAIN WHEELS, $25 to $35. 


Chain! 


the best Bevel-Gear 


Send for Crescent Catalogue 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


got Wells St., Chicago. 36 Warren St., N.Y. 








ANY ONE CAN SLEEP 81.3 


25 ston 
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The Official Organ of the United States Golf Association 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot anawer any letters by mail. 


A Rusric.—Prong, as well as clasp, buckles will be 
used this summer. The latter are long and narrow, 
the former round and broad, and gold, silver, steel, 
and rhinestones are all used. Buy a covert-cloth or 
serge for a walking skirt, or, preferably, a double- 
faced cloth of quite light weight. More smart than 
black satin slippers to wear with organdie gowns are 
those of patent leather. In Bazan 10 and cat paper 
pattern No. 271 in Bazaz 11 are good designs for ging- 
ham frocks. A eailor waist with vest aud revers of 
| embroidery, or of some plain linen in contrasting color 

to the gown, is always satisfactory. Skirts of wash 

gowns are not elaborate, but they are extremely 
pretty. The tucked skirt does not launder so well as 

a simpler pattern, but when well made is very charm- 
| ing in all thin materials. 





F. H. 8.—The question you ask is answered in Ba- 
| gan No.7 to“ N. W.,” and in Bazan 11 to “ N.W.C.” 


M. E. I.—Yes, the old-fashioned Spanish guipure is 
worn by both young and old women, bat it is not 
among the new laces on sale, although some of the 
new laces resemble it in design. 


8. O. L.—All thin materials are to be fashionable 
this season, and your sample is quite in style. Make 
it over black by all means, rather than over white. 
Use blue on the waist, following illustration in Bazar 
of March 17, page 242, employing it for bow on the 
side and ribbon bows over the yoke. ° 


Constantine B,—A skirt pattern that would do well! 
for a gingham would do perfectly well for a silk; use 
cut paper pattern No. 257. Make the black velvet coat 
after one of the gowns described in “Gowns for Elder- 
ly Women.” 


L. M. L.—It is intended to have more illustrations 
of lingerie a little later in theseason. Those that you 
admire in January 27 are the very newest things ax 
yet. 





Montana.—I do not see why you cannot wear the 
cape as it is, for capes and cloaks are worn more than 
ever. Your sample ix altogether too heavy for a skirt, 
| and I cannot suggest any way in which it coald be 
satisfactorily made. 
| 
| 
| 


Ontetxat Scssoriner.—A band of stitched taffeta, 
or two or three bands, would be a pretty finish for 
your skirt, or use an insertion of black lace with « 
band of taffeta above, which is effective and quite 
novel. 


| A Svusoriser ruom Bratwnixe oF Bazan.—Make 
| the gown with trimmings of cloth the same shade, 
using the gored skir! with bands of cloth down each 
seam, a shaped flounce, trimmed with a band of the 
cloth, and a jacket waist. Or, if preferred, use a nuns’ 
veiling instead of a cloth. In any case have a arrow 
pleated belt of white and a white collar, as the color 
of your gown is very trying. 


E. M. O.—Either the gown illustrated on page 209 
of Bazar 10 or the cut paper pattern No, 259 in Baza 
No. 6 is a good model for your material. Either may 
be made without a lining. 


Neviw.—The foulard will make ap prettily after 
cut paper pattern in Bazan 11. You will see that | 
have recommended this very generally, as it is a caj)i- 
tal design, and usually very becoming. The tacks 
may be omitted, if preferred, and skirt made plain ex 
cepting in the back. Freshen the lace, and it can be 
used for the skirt, but do not make it over a dyed silk, 
as the material will never look well if you try that. 
Have a chiffon or plain lace waist, and silk ruffles at 
the bottom of the skirt, if you prefer, and trim with 
lace ruffles. Candidly, I do not think it will pay you 
to use the lace for a skirt, as, unless it is in much bet- 
ter condition than the sample, it will not stand hard 
wear. Make it preferably into a black lace jacket, 
which is fashionable this year, and wear it with your 
polka-dotted silk skirt. 


A. B.—Copy illustration of the long skirt of which 
the back view is given on the front page of the Bazan 
for a model of sume permanence. Make a piqué suit 
with coat and skirt. A smart little bolero or Eton 
jacket with revers and collar of some bright color of 
embroidery, and a gored skirt trimmed with bands of 
the same color, will be pretty. As you do not tell me 
the shape of the hat you wished trimmed, it is difficult 
to give advice. Wreaths of flowers are used, long 
ostrich plumes, and bows of chiffon or taffeta. The 
Bazan gives illustrations of bats in almost every num- 
ber that should be suggestive. 





S. L. E.—By the note at the top of this column you 
will see that it is impossible to anewer notes by mail. 
I have already answered your questions, although as 
yet they have not been published, owing to the num- 
ber of letters in advance of it. All woollen goods re- 
quire to be shrunk and pressed before being made up 
The waist and jacket selected shonld be satisfactory. 
A thin interlining is necessary in the stitched bands. 
For your interlining, a light-weight flannel. For the 
stiffening of your collar, canvas or crinoline. The 
bands may be stitched and pressed before they are 
sewed on. 


Sr. L-ois.—Your allowance is certainly ample for 
the length of time you will be away. The silk sample 
ie sufficiently fashionable to warrant remaking, and 
will be quite correct to wear returning calls, or for re- 
ceptions, or church wear. Do not, however, rely upon 
the waist to de duty with a black skirt. If you can 
afford it, have a white lace waist made. You need not 
bay an expensive lace, and it can be worn with the 
black suit or with the taffeta. Follow one of the re- 
cent illustrations of waists for the taffeta. Buy a 
black talle or chiffon hat, and nse the black tips to 

| trim it. Buy for your hack hat a coarse straw, and 
| Coal 


trim it with ribbon bows or fl. wers, a* preferred. 

Laced shoes are not fashionable excepting in the low- 

cut styles. Bengaline is a good material for a child's 
coat as is also corduroy, Bedford cord, or piqué. 
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Write for information, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America. 
JOHN PF. DRYDEN, | HOME OFFICE: 
President. | NEWARK, N, J. 





TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 





Terms: 10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 
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Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





| THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


|‘ LTARPER’S BAZAR” for April 14, the Easter Number, will be worthy of the season. 
In it will be found, among others, the following special features: 


| FRONTISPIECE: “SO WIDE IS MY LOVE” 
A REPRODUCTION of Emily Collier’s beautiful painting of Christ, the Child. 


AN EASTER POEM. By Edith M. Thomas 
With illustrations by C. L. Huyton. 


M'ss THOMAS, as a poet, holds the first place in the affections of American women. 
Her work, therefore, needs only to be announced without comment. 


AN EASTER CONQUEST. By Cynthia Brainerd 
A CAPITAL short story, illustrated by A. L Keller. 





SOCIETY AND THE CUBAN FAIR 


PHILANTHROPIC New York women have arranged a great fair, the proceeds of which | 
are to go to the establishment of schools in Cuba. These women are original as well 
as charitable, and their fair will exhibit many novel features. The Bazar has secured an 


advance page of very interesting photographs illustrating the attractions society will see 
while the fair is in progress. 














CHILDREN OF WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS 








“HEALING! BEAUTIFYING! 





Skin Soap 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


‘+A bath with Hyomei Soap is a rare luxury.” | 
Sold by druggists everywhere or sent by mail. 
ei ¢ 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. | 
35 Ave. K, Ithaca, N. Y. | 


Hy om e] Antiseptic 








HE children of distinguished men and women are always interesting. They come into 

the world with unusual opportunities awaiting them, and with inherited strength often 
discernible in their small faces. In the next BAzar you will find some of the Goulds, Hunt- 
ingtons, Reids, Drexels, and other little men and women to whom life offers much. 


| WOMEN IN THE SPRING EXHIBITION 


HE best pictures by women, and also the pictures most likely to interest women. All 
beautifully reproduced in soft half-tones 


| GARDENING FOR WOMEN UNDER ENGLISH SKIES 
HEY make an art of it in England, and teach women in horticultural colleges. A 


thoughtful woman has studied the whole subject, and sends the result of her observa- 
tion to the Bazar, with beautiful photographs. 


THREE PAGES OF FASHIONS 
HESE cover the field for the home dressmaker, for the middle-aged woman, and for the 


summer girl. The middle-aged woman is often overlooked by other publications— 
never by the Bazar. 


_OLD JEWELRY REMODELLED 


F you have old-fashioned jewelry locked safely away, now is the time to bring it out and | 
have it made into odd and beautiful forms. That is what fashionable women are doing, | 
with somewhat surprising results, which the Bazar illustrates. 


PERSONS WHO INTEREST US 


BRILLIANT chronicle of the achievements of men and women on whom the interested | 
eye of the community is resting. Illustrated. 


Tass are a few of the things old and new readers of the Bazar will like. In addition 
they will find ‘“‘ The Meloon Farm,” ‘‘ The Complete Bachelor,” Easter receipts, humor, 


answers to correspondence, and everything else needed to make up the indispensable weekly 
magazine. 














“ Daisy Queen”’ 


A fragrant perfume, rich in the 
sweetness of field and forest. 
Delicate yet lasting. 

py by all dealers, or will be LADD & COFFIN, 


, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Barclay Street, New York. 
+o e+e +o +o +o oe oor oe 
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APRIL LUNCHEONS. 


(Continued from page 308.) 
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Nervous Exhaustion, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Acts as a tonic and nerve food, im- 
vigor and strength to the entire 


parting 
system. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 





little paper horn, and stand it like a tin 
white tower among the crimson fruit. If 
possible get a strawberry leaf to lay with the 
berries ; otherwise use a bit of maidenhair 
fern. Soft-shell crabs, always liked, are to 
be had in cities at any season ; if unpro- 
curable substitute a course of sweetbread 
croquettes. Coffee mousse is good and easily 
made. Flavor cream with a small quantity 
of black coffee, sweeten, and whip till stiff. 
Then, without freezing, pack in a melon- 
mould, and bury in ice and salt for at least 
four hours. Send angel-cake around with 
this, and the course may be followed with 
the usual after-dinner coffee, or chocolate 
may be served with the meat course and no- 
thing after the mousse. Shaksperean quota- 
tions for the cards are most appropriate for 
this luncheon, taken from the words of 
Shakspere’s heroines, Juliet, Katharine, 
Rosalind, Portia, Hermione, Ophelia, Hero, 
Celia, and Beatrice: 





“What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet."—/uliet. 


“Of all thy suitors, here I charge thee, tell 


Whom thou lov’st best: see thon diasemble not.” 
—Katharine. 


“Do you not know T am a woman? when I think, 
I must speak.” — Rosalind. 


“ How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”—Portia. 


“What wisdom stirs amongst you? Pray yon, sit 
by us, and tell ’s a tale.” —Hermione 
“The glass of fashion, and the mould of form.” 
— Ophelia. 
“ Your heart's desires be with you.” —Celia. 


“There was a star danced, and under that I was 
born.” — Beatrice. 


“ Loving goes by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.” 
—Hero. 
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I send you under separate cover 
photograph of our baby, seven 
months old. He’s a Mellin’s 
Food boy, for that is the only 
food he ever had that agreed 
with him, and we tried five 
kinds. When we began his 
stomach had been disordered by 
frequent changes of food, but 
after using Mellin’s Food he be- 
came the picture of health and 
happiness. The photograph is 
typical of him, as he is nearly 
always laughing — hasn’t cried 
an hour in three months. 
Prof. Bert M. LaSver, 
229 Lansing Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Send for our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 








MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 




















Time Tells 
The Story. 


There is a big difference between the 
cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of mate- 
rials and workmanship, and one which 
The 


buyer of the cheap machine soon pays 


is made in the cheapest manner. 


the difference of price in the constant 
cost for repairs, to say nothing of its 
annoying inefficiency. 

Singer Sewing-Machines do good work 
during a Jifetime. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“* Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 





4 Pomtive a ae 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

SUNBURN, and all 
affiictions of the skin 
. “A ttle higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
for it."" Removesall odor ot per 
Delightfulafter Shaving. 
of 25c. Get Mennen's 
lefree. Gunnanp Mexwen Co.. Newark, N.J | 
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CURE FOR 
E ALL ELSE FAILS 


Use <s 

















Wre, Noah CAN YOU SKE LAND Yer, PA?” 
Noah. “ Yus; 
A LA FLAT-IRON 
Mus. SrronominD. ‘‘My dear, what is 
your aim in life?” 
Mus. Peck. ‘“‘ My husband generally.” 
a | 
DANGER 
I wish to ask a question about the new 
Chain Trust,” said Spatts to Bloobumper. 
Well” 
* Will it control the golf-links?” 
—S 
QUALIFIED 
OFFICcIAl You want a license to run an 
automobile? Have you had any experience?” 
APPLICANT You bet I have!” 
OFFICIAI Where and how?’ 
APPLICANT Why. I've steered a baby 
carriave sufely across Broad way on a parade 
lay 

















AN EASTER SITUATION. 


“Honesr, Mn 
yor your wags!” 


Kasnir, We WEREN'T LOOKING 





BUT THERE DOESN'T SEEM TO BE A SINGLE PERSON ON THE DOCK TO MEKT Us!” 











ITS 


APPARENT PURPOSE. 
“How do you like my new rainy - day 
skirt. dear?” 
‘‘H'm! When are you going to do it?” 
* Why, do what?” 
** Wade across to Brooklyn.” 


——— 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
Jimmy. ‘*‘ Who is that man, mamma, who 
just called me a little monkey?” 
Mamma. ‘‘ don’t know, dear, but he must 
know your father.” 


—————— 


NO ROOM 
Hewitt. ‘‘ Do you have much company?” 
Jewerr. ‘‘ Don't ask foolish questions; I 
live in a flat.” 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR. 
‘‘There’s a red-headed girl,” whispered 
Gildersleeve. 
“Now look for a white horseless car- 
riage,” added Sterlingworth. 





2 WIT and HUMOR. 


a» 
——= 





Cockatoo, “ Wuat’s THE TROUBLE, NEIGHBOR ? 


® 





You Loox worrtep.” 


Ostrich. “ | SWALLOWED A GRAPK 8SKED THIS MORNING, AND I'M AFRAID OF APPENDICITIS !” 


RHYME. 











STH22L: FOR 


(}) 343 (J QLADIES 
ISTRESS: WealRuS-GETS - THE 


a Dg \WREATH= 
URELY: SHE- THE: WISEST MAID - IS, 


J | _ <2 
UDSING-By-HER: WiSD2M- TEETH. 


AN OLD STORY WITH HIM. 
Gera.prng. ‘Tell me the oid, old story.” 
Gerarp. ‘‘ You are the only girl I ever 

loved.” 


=> 


THE SINE QUA NON. 
Su. ‘‘ 1 don’t see how the early Christians 
celebrated Easter.” 
He. “*‘ Why, why not?” 
Sue. * Because there weren't any mil- 
liners then.” 


> 


LONG IN CHICAGO. 
Mrs. Horie. ‘‘ How eae ae you been 
married to your present husband?” 
Mrs. Doyie. ‘Ever since yesterday.” 


—— 


THOSE POLITICAL EDITORIALS. 


Hewirr. ‘‘ When I was away I was so 
cold nights that I used newspapers. Did 
you know that newspapers would keep any- 
body warm?” 

Jewerrt. “Certainly; I read a paper that 
keeps me warm all the time.” 


A LONG ENGAGEMENT. 

Benuam. ‘* When I commenced courting 
you. you said you could cook.” 

Mrs. Bennam. “I couldthen. You court 
ed me ten years; how long do you suppose 
a woman is going to retain her faculties?” 

tS 


EVEN SOONER. 
Poster. “ Do all your employés drop 


their tools the instant that the whistle 
blows?” 
Prioyer. *‘Oh no, not all of them. The 


more orderly ones have their tools pul away 
before that time.” 
a 
ADAPTABILITY. 

Sue (aggressively). ‘‘Women have a greater 
genius of adaptability than men.” 

He (thoughtfully). ‘ Yes, 1 admit that. 
No man, for instance, would try to clean 
spots of verdigris off the brass andirons with 
the nutmeg-grater.” 






we 


No, THIS GENTLEMAN 18 NOT SIGNALLING FOR 
neLp. He ts A Memper or Tue S.P.C.A., anp 
IS TEARING UP THE SPEECH HK WAS TO DELIVER 
TO-NIGHT ON “KINDNESS TO OUR FAITHFUL 
FRIEND THE DOG,” 





